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STEINWAY & SONS <e 


ff? if Dy TP Te Int ith At 4% 
LORD : si, 2» 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Are now acknowledged the best instruments in 


Europ 


America, as well as 
, having taken 26 First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last 
seven years; and in addition thereto, they were awarded a 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, 


AT THE 


®reat International Exhibition 


IN LONDON, 1862, 


For powerful, clear, brilliant and sympathetic tone, with excellence 
of workmanship, as shown in Grand and Square Piano. 

There were 269 Pianos from all parts of the world entered for 
competition, and the special correspondent of the Times says : 

‘ Messrs. Steinways’ endorsement by the jurors is emphatic, and 

nger and more to the point, than that of any Enropean maker.” 

This great triumph of American Piano-Fortes in England has 
caused a sensation in musical circles throughout the Continent, and, 
as a result, the Messrs. Steinway are in constant receipt of orders 
from Europe, thas inaugurating a new phase in the history of 


AMERICAN PIANO-FORTES, 


by creating in m an article of export. Every Piano-Forte war- 
ranted for five years. Warerooms, 


Nos. 82 and 84 WALKER STREET, 


NEW YORE. 
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MANHATTAN COLLECE, 
MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK. 


the direction of the Brothers of the Christian Scl 


hail Ww 


“e- 


GOVURSE OE STUDIES, 


PREPARATORY. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


COLLEGIATE. 


TERMS : 
Payments to be made Malf-Vearly in Advance. 


FRERE PATRICE, President. 
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DEVLIN & CO. 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 


Largest and Choicest Assortment in the City—No 


ROBES DE GHAMBRE, FOR CENTLEMEN. 
Travelling Shirts for Boys, Travelling Shirts for Men, 
OF FINE FRENCH CASSIMERE, VERY HEAVY. 


A NEW AND SUPERIOR ARTICLI 


THE AMERICAN YOKE aprinepehal 


3a New and Valuable Improvement, and GREATLY suPt 
s | matters ate, tie ANCE ANI De SABILITY. 


We have transferred our 


WHOLESALE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 
Corner Broadway and Grand Street, 


ME RC iT ANT TAILOR ING DEE PAR TM VT, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c.., 


Suital wr the 


FALL AND WINTER TRADE. 


READY- MADE DEPARTMENT ;, 


First Floor, is extensively stock 


Men's, Bo) ys’, and Ch ildven’s Clothing 
_FURNISHING GOODS. 


We intend that no stock in the city shall compare with it, for taste, variety 
vnd ch ‘pn “8. 
> Families will og ase — a note of this. 
For y convenk of our down-town customers, we intend to keen ou 
“CORNER OF BROADWAY AND WARREN 
‘tensively and tastefully stocked with all descriptions of 
READY-MADE CLOTHING, AT RETAIL, 
our Merchant Tailoring Department here will not be 
ginal stock, or in the taste and talent of the cutters wl iene wh irge of it 


DEVLI N & CoO. 
Corner Broadway and Grand, 
and Corner Broadway and Warren Street, 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465 and 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand Street, 
and 47 and 49 Catharine wnaie 


ARE OFFERING AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL THEIR LARGE AND 
ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FASHION ALE LE 
AUTUMN AND WINTER 


DRY GOODS, 


INCLUDING 


Rich Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Mantillas, 
Laces, Embroideries, Linens, &c., &c., &c. 


GRAND STRI T 


ap ’ * ry WwW wm Ww 
ha ka A MA A AM dy 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


Lace Curtains, Gilt Cornices, Celindoty Shaves, 


ac. kc. kc. 


Purchasers are reque sted to examine this st ck, which will 
found very desirable, and at least 25 per cent 


BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
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STANDARD ARITHMETICS, 


EATON'S COMPLETE SERIES, 
ADAPTED TO THE BEST MODE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FI L I COMPRI S 
I. Zaton’s Primary Arithmetic. 
II. Baton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. [nl 
III. Baton’s Common School Arithmetic. 
IV. Baton’s New Treatise on Arithmetic. 


THE PRI MARY SETSREE 


l eral plan, in proved \ ch le Cor v's Fr 
I | stem in mental a ! r t last quarter « 
itiall t } t Primary B 
3u ‘ i rs ATTRACTIVE and EASY lor BEGL I 
THE INTELLECTUAL ARITHME TIC. 
"| " vy \ 1 Arithmetic, for advanced classes, on 
Wh t | ta ‘ cellenci o t yst of Wa C 
t 1 teach developed s | 
‘THE COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
Isa con t ibject of W 1 Arithm 
in all ¢ i (| GuamMar Schools 
THE NEW TREATISE ON _Warl TEN ARITHMETIC 
Is 1 i d scientif t it on thi 1 t wl ! ‘ I 
| i " of reas ig. and | " " 
ined f this | ig 
i { i Il 1 Sehe umd Acad 
| " le unquali it l id t pl 
| \ritl used Il the l Scl he ( | 
{ a wid cirecula l yy Ni I i 
5 | ive tly } 1 | 1 
‘ 1 for examination on re bong postage. Prrary, fo 
I) Ke AL, ¢ t cents, Common Scnor id TREATI Sixt nt N 
ires “TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 


Publishers, 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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NEW BOOKs 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN OF Is 


TICKNOR & FIE LDS, 


BosTon. 


— ~~ Does — -— 


IN SEPTEMBER. 
THE AMBER GODS, AND OTHER STORIES, 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE:- . file N 
A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 

ol re OLD TOME, 

METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
GALA DAYS 


FREEDOM AND WAR. ¥ 


IN OCTOBER. 
MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


( < 


LEVAWNA: or, The Doctrine of Education. 
SOUNDINGS F ROM THE ATLAN ric, 
DIE LEIBGARDE, 

IN WAR TIME, AND OTHER POEMS. 
MENTAL HYGIENE, 


FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 


\ 


EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FPOREST. X 


IN NOVEMBER. 
REMAINS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


ANGEL VOICES, 


HOUSEHOLD FRIENDS 


SHAKESPEARE SONNETS. 
LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET. 
THE WAYSIDE INN, and Other Poems. HEN \ ‘ y 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
1 NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. w 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co,, 
NWo. 35 Wall Street. 


——_—o-- 


New York, January 135th, 18 
I , the affairs of tl pany on the 31st December, 1862 
with the provisions of the Charter 
! i r 3st, 1s6] $ 29 ¢ 
De l ) ] 
Total Premiums . $1,256,123 89 
I K n | n I uo 
| 45 ) 
Net Earned Preimums ...»- $984,656 79 
ul t ! ‘ 
: ! ‘ r e sam 


S15S8,817 Gl 
the following Assets: 


Phe Company had, on the 3ist Dec., I8G2, 


ll 07 
i 62 i0 
; ; 
Sy is . g 
I ite a ‘ 2 S800 | 
$1,438,232 06 
| pa erest of Six pe t.« t out 
ta to the lders thereof, or t r legal re ntat 
i I i xt. 
I {f Seven per cent. to the Stock 
ext 
ired a Seve t 
[ys 
TRUSTEES 
) DA I 
A) A L. 
3A 
Li Ww 
AA I W 
v ‘ I A 
I he ° 
‘ A \ 
} 1A iTk A N k 


ELEWoOOD WALTER, President 
CHAS. NEWCOURK, Vice-President. 


«. J. DESPARD. Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Columbian Aarne Insurance Co., 
CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 

Total Assets, June 2, 1863, Less Losses Adjusted and Paid, . $2,008,651.03 


Losses Paid in Gold upon Risks on which the Premium is paid 
in like Currency. 


DWIRECTORS. 


I 
B. C. MORRIS, President 
WM. M. WHITNEY, THOS. LORD, Vice-President 


Vice-President and Secret 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Aew ork Lite Musuvance Company. 


an ‘ , rv 1. 1s 32,146,767. 


ASSETS. 


I i 35 


‘ ft . 
upon presentation at the Home Office. 


TRUSTEES: 
Mc NI , SAA A 
I) NG AN 
MoH. AP ON 
i LIN \ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN. President 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Cashier 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary 
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COLLEGE 


AOL YY CROSS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


-_— +3 = + 


TBR MM S&S: 


JAMES CLARK, 8S. J., President. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Alniversity of Albany, 


—_—<- o> 


This Sehool has now Turee Terms A Yrar. The First 


commences on the First Turspay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Turespay of November, and the Tnuirp on the 


First Tues y of March, each term continuing twelve weeks 
Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and en 


1 


tith the student to become a candi iate for the de gree of B ch- 
elor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete as to 
the instruction embraced in it. The method of teaching is Ny 
lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot Courts. Two 
lectures are viven each (day except Saturday s, and two Moot 
C 3 hi each week, at which causes are first argued by the 
previously a pointed disputants, then discussed and decided by 
the class, followed by the views of the presiding Professor. 
Thus the law is taught both as a Science and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the students, 
under proper regulations, and all the terms of the Sw, 
Court, and the Court of I ppeals, the highest Courts of 
State, are held in the City of Albany. 


POU 


tne 


The Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
yr three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 


and leading topies upon which they lecture, are the followi 


Hon. Ira Harris, LL. D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence 
Ilion. Amasa J. Parker, LL. D., Real Estate, Cri 
Personal Rights. 


Amos Dean, LL. D., Personal Property, Contract, Commer 
Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Alb 


fon. REUBEN IH. WALWORTH, LL. D., President. 


ORLANDO MEADS, LL. D., Secre fara 


7. 
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Che Rutgers Female Mustitute, 
Nos. 435, 437, 4389 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 


THREE DEPARTMENTS, 


The Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate. 


MUSIC, DRAWING, AND PAINTING, AND THE LAN- 
GUAGES, 


TWO COURSES OF LECTURES 


“ EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY,” 
By Rev. Dr. ASA D, SMITH; 


Profi JAMES HYATT, 


; 


uw « 2 —/ we) - — ) 


Charges: Twenty-Five Dollars for each term of Ten Weeks, 


HENRY M. PIERCE, 


BSIDENT 
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BRDOMLTN TENEIGHTS SHIN 


APY 
EAD Lg 


- 


Nos. 56, 8S, and 90 MONTAGUE STREET, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. A short distance from the Wall St. Ferry. 


| I tion cation y i 
I A (y who t I 
nel a Its « 
1) 
usul I I l 
\ la good w \\ ou 
nor rea 
i 
i i il | ‘ 
) ) 
( LW I L i 
i ( | f 
] } 
{ ; 
| ‘ ) irtm ul 
| I Ss} t 


MODERN LANGUAGES, MUSIC, ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ART 


Yi I 


CHARLES E. WEST, LL. D., 


PRINCIPAL. 
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— IN 7 


To P Ist October, 


General p. E. Sunday School Tate 


CHURCH BOOK SOCLETY, 


ALLERTON PARISH 
THE BISHOP'S LITTLE DAUGHTER 
THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER, 
MY NEIGHBOR'S SHOES 
Also, in Preparation, to be Published by the Au 
Ii EPISTLE TO THE GALA 


| 


AN EXPOSITION OF TI 


rIANS AND THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS 
Dy t tev. M ¢ Dix, D.D 
T Publi ] P 
SCY 
i Pa o] 
| I to l Sl per 
i iin r 
un 
« 9 ~ me em © 
, wo WL fs Lu J LD) ub o 
M B 5 dy 
y 
| I | [ | 
I 
as 1dd ple proj , 
I its } 
“4 Gs l | S S } 
n i 
| M l be p 1 on l I l 
rach 
Ss sf th Semi-M I ’ ; 
ie Mont ywillr ve th st number published each month. 
rd snd r l to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broapway, New York 
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kK. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
WMIANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOCRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
S501 Broadway, New Work. 


CARO PHOTOGRAPHS. 


i 0 l y mad 
Port: | t An s v 
\I (; 2.) STAT 

2 L G 4 127 Di 
DH) ¢ Ll6 Avi 

| A ( ) AR 4 
IIs OC Q Liz 

65 0 NAVY 16 P Wi 


2» 600 COPLES OF WORKS OF ART 


MTT NTNLDP KYPTATTSL re MYT MTS 
Aes 


w\ AL WTA Ceaeew A & + AN AA Xo U AIA . 
Of t we Manufacture a Great Variety, ranging in price fre 
icents to Soll ¢ i 
Our ALBUMS have the Reputation of bein uperior in Beau 
nd Dural ty to al 0) I 
| . R y by il at , 
pt ( 
Fig more expensive con © Expre 
\W a 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 
Our Catalogue these will be sent to any address on receipt of Stamp 
BE. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
Manufacturers of Pishomsenbie Watestole 
901 Broadway, New York 
Friends or relatives of prominent military men will confer a favor by sendir 
s their like stocopy. They will be kept carefully, and returned u ired 
eaz~ FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Congregat s to present t 


ir Pastor, or for other purposes, with suitable inscriptions. A 
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The True University of these days is a Collection of Books. 
Tr 1 ( ‘ ) 





THE 


Mercantile Library Association 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(Clinton Hall, Astor Place, and No. 59 
Liberty Street,) 


Olfers to the reading community a well-selected 


Library of over Sixty Chousand Volumes, 


— 


to which additions of New Works are constantly making. 
Over Forty-five Hundred Volumes have been added during 


+}, , ? \ 4 ae | +] . 
he last tweive months. 


IN THE READINC-ROOM 


vill be found all the most important and interesting Magazines 
id Newspapers published in this country, Great Britain, or 
yn the Continent. No pains are spared to make this depart 


ment worthy the attention of all readers. One feature of the 


Reading-Room is the collection of Works of Reference, Dic- 


tionaries, Encyclopedias, Gazetteers, &c., &c., which are freely 


accessible to members. 
TERMS: 


To Merchants’ Clerks, $1 Initiation Fee, and $1.50 Semi 
Annual Dues; and all others $5 a year, in advance 





OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 
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The Singer Sewing Machines, 








Our LETTER A FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast 
raining a world-wide reputation. It is bevond doubt the best 
ly Sewing Machines 


L ol I i to t] } ) ic. No oth r Family = Wi! hg Machine 






$50 1 Unt | iy l nees for Hi ming, Binding, I lling, 
Gathering, Guaging, Braiding, Embroidering. Cord- 
No other Family Sewing Machine has so 

, . e —, 






known. Any one, even of the most ordinary capacity 
at ac¢lance how to use the letter A Fami y sew il Machine. 
Our Fa Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and 


i ti ALiLisil 





Case of the Family Machi 


ip of the most useful ki a It protects the 








machine when not in use, and when about to be o rated may be 
1} ae a ae | , =" 


ious and substantial Loic LO l C Orh. 


\V e some of the Cases, made out of the st woods, are 








inished in the simplest and chastest man possible, others 
are adorned and embelli hed in the most costly and superb 


to see 





“ary 








alion, so to j ulve of its great capacity and be ity. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Man 
ufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, & ., of the very best quality. 
*a PAMPHLET. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO,, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
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ICE! ICE: !! 
THE 


KNICKERBOCKER ICE COMPANY, 
432 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


of the world, for the 1 of Hotel 


Carefully and promptly ships Ice to any part 
Groceries, Families, &c., ¢ 


CHIEF 


CHIEF DEPOTS. 


DEPOTS. 


NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK. 


Foot of Delancey 
Street 


Foot of Hubert St., 
N. BR. 


‘BROOKLYN. 


' 20th Street. == 


| 
\No. 6 Furman &t. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





far This is the only: Company bringing ROCKLAND 


LAKE ICE to this market. 
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NATIONAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


__*. =e + 


THE HOME JOURNAL 


For 1868. 
EDITED BY MORRIS AND WILLIS. 


















ich pleasure in informing 


coming year will be our old 


THEODORE 8&8. FAY. 





» public that one of our contributors for the 





We confess to uncommon pride and pleasure in this renewal of intercourse with 
the frie , timate of other days, and we look to be fecilitated for it, by the estab 
lished readers who constitute the family of the Home JourNAL. 

But we have in preparation, for the coming year, several 

me of the able ving pens are engaged for us, in translating from the French and 


German; and own original narrative-writers are among the first. 
nate, also, in traveliers gone abroad, who are literary contributors, 
patio r for our readers a most agreeable sur! prise in the q ality of these 


"SKETCHES OF vanes AND eogianiheag 


B e feature of our journal which we have not yet mentioned is, perhaps, the 
most recherche of all, its prominence as 


_ The Exponent of Refined Society. 

























Our correspondence with the leaders of fashion, in New York and the other capi 
tals, is specially valuable in this respect, keeping us snanistahe ly informed of the 
changes and progress of what is commonly understood by the “ gay wi orld - As we 


have taken some pains to arrange the resources for this new feature, we speak cé 

dently of its promise of entertainment to our large circle of readers. In this de P art 
ment foreign journals are endlessly inventive; and, with our industrious ransackir f 
these, we are sure to select, for the peculiar taste to which we minister, a most relish 


THE EDITORS 


will give the Journal their constant attention, as before. Of the goings on, in the 


eventful scenes and places of the country, Mr. WiLts’s pen will give photographs, as 
usual. General Monris’s Songs and Sketches will be embroidered on the thread of 
the passing moment, as they have always been. Some of the best intellects of the 
land are enlisted for us. also, and we think we may promise to hold our place as the 
yurnal which best enables Tug FAMILY to keep conversant with the world 








rm » > ‘ 
I EK R M. > - 

For one copy, $2; for three copies, $5—or one copy for three years, $5; for a club 
of seven copies, $10; for a club of fifteen copies, $20; and at that rate for a larger 
club—always in advance. 


Address 


MORRIS & WILLIS, 


Editors and Proprictors, 107 Fulton Street, New York 
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NEW EDITION. 
COMPLETE AND ENLARGED EDITION 
With Notes, Letters, and a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
Retail, SS Cents; to the Tradc, 60 Cents. 
—3oe- 
Ay 
l M 1 
I 
t pr nt ‘ 
t t f | ‘ 
' \ , ¢ 
‘ l . = 
the N 4 
: i i ‘ s ¥ | l 
, it +} 
\ { ican I 
} 
ua \ I i ze.— 
Va y i 
> g ' b 1 : —A r 
1 \ 4 
’ v 1 
I I i ‘ 
\ yer ibon Dicti vary of English Li rature and British i American 
{ 
M tw H iny s : ld 
r a! \ a) What in 
1 wa \ M t is 
I : t i c ud’s 
t v a Literatu } i 
, ay 
arts and 4 er i e 
tr ’ is 1a | ( M 
—Nat Dem ulic (uarte I 
{ ged by 8 by application ‘ 
I n " le ar I 
I ark neatness 
4 4 in 1 — 
Gri l Poetr im 
a 1 1 alla pa s € b ’ at 
€ 1 . ‘ alt — I) nek's Cy rdia of L c 
‘ M s’s bea 1} é I ithe W I x 
e Pilgrims It the b “ t 
stin inguage—f spirit N r 
n l Eve t i 
iction General Morris their 
bh exq 1 aD , 
, , wr > satisfy tl ull w M popular r 
} ated f his flowing and1 “l s verses He never allows himself t er red 
i gina it preserves in all his writings the same sw 3s of 
and clearness and simplicity of language.— William C. Bryant R) 
4 
q 
’ 
y 
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V y 7 ) ‘ 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
124 Grand Street, 


1D ALSO BY BLACK ON: GLASGOW, EDINBI H INDON. AN 
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ELEGANT BOOKS, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED! 
NOW READY BY E. H. BUTLER & C0., 
137 South Fourth sSst., Philadciphia. 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
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FREDERIC A. BRADY, — 


(Successor to H. Long & Bro.,) 


Publisher, Bookseller, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


BOOKS, AND CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
AGENT FOR THE WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
ITO. 24 Ann street, 
NEW YORK. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


ISy LADY CLARA CAVENDISIHI. 


rv > ‘ » ane 
The Woman of the World - 50 
A fait é 1 Lady Gay Spanker st f woman, who allows 
t eer of shionable f l Sipation in ol 
1 neans ittain her ends. 
Lisa: or, The Mesmerist’s Victim 50 
ye . bets Mont ISe8. OT ther lhneae ¢ Wy } 
t t tl \ | 
] D i Fashionable 1 SO 
i that is ¢ 
; |» " i . 
xT + . } . . , . = 
Lar l . Marchioness of Minive1 50 
uit und with hardly a fault in this mduction of Lady Clara’s 
The Fallen Star 50 
il t y ea \ 
{ i ure th cript i i i 
pa 


MAILED FREB OF POSTAGE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


FREDERIC A. BRADY, 
24 ANN STREET. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, New York, 


TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY 
And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishi Xe. 
Th ey devote Spe cial : attention to the 


stiaeaaietas OF ne inslaia 


0 ery escript mn, in the pi :oring 


Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Frin’es, 


DYED Aas 


All kinds of L ‘3’ Garments “lin a super 
Silk, Ve re ‘tL, ane ait 


oh CMTS OT Ew WTS Ce 
Ur aw RUMEN ZS VU UHA NSD, 
Either made up or ripped apart. Gentlemen's garments 
Ci . Pants, ac., dyed or cleansed. 

I Goods received and returned by Express. Only « 


Oflice in New York. No office in the City of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 John Street, New Vork, 


['wo Doors from Broadway. 
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METROPOLITAN RECORD. 
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Since the beginning of the present century the diseases of 
the mind have engaged the attention of the most eminent phy- 
sicians and most distinguished psychologists of Europe and 
America. If the results obtained thus far are not all that micht 
have been expected, it is undeniable that they are of great 
value, and well calculated to encourage still more earnest and 
profound research in the same field. This would have been 
sufficiently evident had nothing further been accomplished than 
those great improvements in the treatment of the insane, which 
are of too important a nature to have escaped the observation 
of the most thoughtless philanthropist. To understand this, 
it is only necessary to compare the institutions of the present 
day, designed for those laboring under mental diseases, with 
those bearing the same name of only one century ago; for it 

VOL. vi.— No. 14. 14 
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will be seen that in the most important points of view the dif- 
ference amounts to a contrast. 

Except in rare instances, the insane are no longer treated as 
if they were criminals devoid of all feeling, physical as well as 
mental; they are no longer chained in filthy dungeons, beaten, 
and exposed to the severest cold, as if they were wild beasts; 
but on the contrary, every means that scientifie skill and philan- 
thropy can devise is exercised to contribute to their comfort 
and welfare, and finally to restore them to health, if such seems 
possible. So far as we have been able to form an opinion from 
personal visits to a considerable number of asylums, both in 
Europe and America, and from careful inquiry and observation, 
this is undoubtedly the character of most of the institutions for 
the insane of the present day. We need hardly observe that 
the exceptions consist of those instances in which ignorance, 
pretension and avarice occasionally manage to take the place of 
intelligence, integrity and philanthropy; and there are but few 
possessed of the former qualities who are not also overbearing 
and tyrannical to those whose misfortune it is to be placed in 
their charge. We have data enough within our reach to illus- 
trate these facts, but let us first take a retrospective glance at 
the progress made in ameliorating the condition of the insane. 
Although we of the present age may claim much credit for this 
great improvement in the treatment of mental diseases, we 
should be careful not to claim too much; but this is what we 
are most likely to do. Indeed,in no other instance are the 
people of the present day more disposed to boast of what they 
have accomplished. We would not, however, apply any harsh 
terms to such a feeling; the pride of having done good is a no- 
ble pride, even when our notions of it are founded in error. 
Who, for example, would utter any unkind denunciation against 
the good-natured but credulous old lady who is delighted with 
the thought of having effected a cure which had failed the most 
eminent physicians, and thereby alleviated a certain amount of 
human suffering ? But if our strictures should not be severe in 
such a case, we oucht at least to undeceive others to the best 
of our ability, since to avoid doing so is to aid in propagating 
error. 

The prevailing mistake is, that hecause the insane were 
badly treated not only in the dark ages, but for centuries after 
— indeed, within a period which extends very nearly to our 
own time—it follows that they had always been treated, and 
by all nations,in a similarmanner. We havenot nowmany trea- 
tises written in ancient times on the treatment of the insane; 
but this is no proof that such did not exist. It is well to bear 
in mind that many valuable modern treatises have been lost, 
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notwithstanding the facility of multiplying copies afforded by the 
art of printing. Besides, no fact is better attested than that 
many valuable scientific treatises of various kinds have been de- 
stroyed by plagiarists having an ambition to be regarded as orig- 
inal writers, inventors and discoverers. But whatever may be 
said of the destruction of ancient treatises on insanity, no in- 
telligent person will deny that the ancients were well acquainted 
with the phenomena of intellectual disease. In the earliest ree- 
ords, whether sacred or profane, now extant, we find proof of 
this. Different kinds of mental disease are alluded to in one 
form or other in almost every book in the Bible. But it will 
be sufficient to refer here to an instance or two. Thus, we are 
told in the first book of Samuel, (xvi., 13,) that David feigned 
madness before Achish, King of Gath: and we are also told 
that healleviated the fits of insanity to which Saul was subject by 
his skilful playing onthe harp. Ata still earlier period, we find 
Moses threatening the Israelites with “madness and blindness, 
and astonishment of heart” for their transgressions.—( Deut., 
xXviii., 28.) In the Vedas of the Hindoos, in the writings of 
Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, and in those of the most 
ancient of the Persian Magi, not only are mental diseases re- 
ferred to, but also institutions for their treatment. More than 
one passage in the Puranas of the Brahmans alludes to hospi- 
tals said to be established at Benares, at the public expense, 
for the cure of insanity. Prof. Bachmann, of Berlin, in a euri- 
ous work on Persian Antiquities, informs us that there were asy- 
lums for the insane established at Bagdad, under the care of 
experienced and skilful physicians, so early as the time of Da- 
rius.* None who have properly investigated the subject doubt 
any longer that insanity was scientifically treated by those 
Egyptian priests who were the possessors of all the knowledge 
existing in their time. So far as we know, it was they who 
first discovered the soothing influence of music in the treat- 
ment of the insane. Be this as it may, it is now beyond doubt 
that they threw open the sacred temples of Saturn for the ben- 
efit of those laboring under melancholia. “ Whatever gifts of 
nature,” says Pinel, “or productions of art were calculated to 
impress the imagination, were there united to the solemnities 
of a splendid and imposing superstition. Games and recrea- 
tions were instituted in the temples. The most voluptuous 
productions of the painter and the statuary were exposed to 
public view. Groves and gardens surrounded those holy re- 
treats, and invited the distracted devotee to refreshing and sa- 
lubrious exercise. Gaily-decorated boats sometimes transport- 


*See Recherches sur la Mélancolie. Par M. Andry, t. i., p. 185 
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ed him to breathe amidst rural concerts the purer breezes of 
the Nile. In short, all his time was taken up by some pleas 
urable occupation, or rather by a system of diversified amuse- 
ments, enhanced and sanctioneé by superstition.”* 

We have sufficient evidence that the Egyptian mode of treat- 
ment was introduced into Greece at the earliest period of the 
history of the latter country—most probably before the time 
of Pythagoras—one of whose most profound works was a 
treatise on insanity. Celsus not only mentions several Greek 
philosophers who wrote treatises on the diseases of the mind, 
but in various instances he gives an abstract of their modes of 
treatment. Thus, for example, he tells us that the remedies 
chiefly relied upon by Asclepiades, who was a very eminent 
physician, were “music, love, and wine, and employment exer- 
cising the memory and fixing the attention.” We are told 
that the same physician “recommended that bodi/y restraint 
sho lid he avoided as much as possible, and that none but the 
most dangerous should be confined by bonds.”+ We have taken 
pains to note these facts—the records of thousands of years 
ago—whose authenticity is indisputable, because, as already 
intimated, it is so much the fashion at the present day to claim 
the honor of having first treated insanity in any intelligent or 
humane manner for this or that Frenchman, Englishman, or 
German. Had we not a single Greek sentence extant on the 
subject, we should find evidence enough in the works of the 
ancient Romans to prove that the Greeks had been abundantly 
familiar with the treatment of mental diseases. The testimony 
of the great Roman orator alone would be quite sufficient on 
this point; and we need only refer to the third book of his 
Tusculan Disputations, in which the whole question is discussed 
in his happiest style. Cicero explains exactly the extent of 
mental disease which, according to the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, deprived a man of the charge of his own property; 
and shows that the terms used by the Romans to express the 
different kinds of mental disease were much more appropriate 
than those used by the Greeks for the same purpose. That 
the moderns are of the same opinion, is sufficiently evident 
from the fact that, with few exceptions, it is Latin terms that 
are applied at the present day to every form of disease to 
which the mind is subject. The term de/ivium employed by 
the Romans had its origin in the process of ploughing; for 
when the oxen inelined to one side or the other from the line 
to be pursued, they were said to be de lira from the line, or 
out of the track. Cicero proceeds to show that insane (insanus) 


* Nos yraphie Philosophique, tom, ii., 28. 


l « 


+ Feuchtersleben, Op, Cit., p. 33. 
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merely meant unsound, and shows the difference between in- 
sanity, so understood, and fury, or rage. It is sufficient to 
allude here to these explanations on the part of the distin- 
guished Roman who, above all others, was best qualified to 
make them: but for the benefit of the classical student, we 
transcribe an extract from the original at the bottom of the 
page.* Even in the Roman poets every form of insanity is 
alluded to; indeed, no physical disease is so often referred to. 
Horace especially, who may be regarded as the most popular 
writer of his time, is constantly alluding to insanity, and the 
manner in which it should be treated. As an illustrative in- 
stance, it will be sufficient to eall attention to the third satire 
of his second book of Satires, which is one of the best, most 
elegant, and most elaborate of his poems. In order to do full 
justice to the subject, he discusses it in all its bearings in the 
form of a dialogue alternately between Damasippus and Ster- 
tinius, and himself. Thus, Stertinius is made to say, “ Whom 
vicious folly and ignorance of the truth drive blindfold, the 
gallery and the seet of Chrysippus pronounce mad, (Hisa 
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ceeds to describe different kind of insanity; and no one who 
understands the subject will deny the general accuracy and 
fidelity of his description. ‘“ There is one kind of folly which 
consists in dreading things not at all to be dreaded; so that it 
complains that fires, rocks, and rivers obstruct it in the plains; 
there is another kind different from this, but nothing less fool- 
ish, that rushes through the middle of fires and rivers. Let 
an affectionate mother, a faithful sister, a father with relations, 
or a wife call out, ‘Here is a great ditch, here is a terrible 
precipice, take care!’ he will no more hear than formerly 
drunken Fufius, when he acted Ilione sleeping; two hundred 
thousand Catieni shouting, ‘ Mother, I call thee!’ ”* 

In the same poem the satirist shows the difference between 
simple insanity and rage, or fury; alluding, in passing, to some 
of the causes which were then, as they are now, supposed to 
produce mental disease. As already observed, similar allu- 
sions are to be met with in the works of all the classie wri- 
ters. But the details are to be found in Roman jurisprudence, 
which shows that however much we may boast of our im- 
provements, the best of our lunacy laws are borrowed from 
those of the Romans. We learn from the same source how 
much those deceive themselves who think that no legal pro- 
vision had been made for the care of the insane until our en- 
lightened era. Not only did the government establish hospi- 
tals (valetudinaria, for the treatment of the insane; but it 
also appointed curators, who were responsible for the safety 
and conduct of those placed in their charge. Thus, Dr. Smith 
tells us, in his “ History of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” ar- 
ticle Curutor, that “the technical word for a person of unsound 
mind in the Twelve Tables is furiosvs, which is equivalent to 
demens; and both words are distinguished from insanus. 
Though furor implies violence in conduct, and dementia only 
mental imbecility, there was no legal difference between the 
two terms, so fur as concerned the cura. Insania is merely 
weakness of understanding, stultitia constantia, id est, (sani- 
tote vacans,/ and it was not provided for by the laws of the 
Twelve Tables. If an agnatus was the curator of a /uriosus, 
he had the power of alienating the property of the furiosus. 
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* * A curator must of course be legally qualified for his 


functions, and he was bound, when appointed, to accept the 
duty, unless he had some legal exemption, (excusatio.) The 
curator was also bound to account at the end of the curate la, and 
was liable to an action for misconduct.* 

We need add no further testimony to show that, however 
important are the improvements made within the last century 
in the treatment of the insane, and in the general amelioration 
both of their moral and physical condition, we have no right 
to claim those improvements as new inventions; and much less 
should we pretend that no attention, whether for protection or 
cure, had been paid to the insane, anterior to our era. The 
truth is, that very little, if anything, has been added to the 
stock of knowledge left us by the ancient physicians, as to the 
treatment of insanity. The best modern physicians—especially 
those who have been most successful in that field—do not hesi- 
tate to admit this. At the same time, great credit is due to the 
intelligent and philanthropic men who seem to have revived 
all that was good in the old system of the Greeks and Romans 
for the benefit of all future ages. But it is to the French we 
must give the chief credit. It is to the scientific skill and 
philanthropy of Frenchmen the insane, as well as the blind, 
and the deaf mute, are indebted for the first intelligent and 
successful efforts made in modern times for the improvement 
of their condition. For centuries, it had been the habit through- 
out Europe to imprison all lunatics that seemed to evince any 
disposition to violence in the common jails. Even such as 
were placed in hospitals were loaded with manacles, fetters, 
gyves, hobbles, muzzles, &e. Under the assumption that they 
were insensible to the ordinary causes of bodily pain, they 
were treated with incredible barbarities. It was long deemed 
the best remedy that could be applied, to flog the unfortunate 
maniaes, while chained like wild beasts in dark, filthy cells. 
We may infer that public opinion was not much opposed to this 
practice, revolting as it was, from the fact that the maniaes 
used to be exhibited in cages for money, and that an additional 
charge was made for witnessing a flogging. 

Such was the condition of lunatics throughout Europe, until 
the good St. Vincent de Paule, founder of the Foundling Hos- 
pital of Paris, undertook to introduce a more humane practice. 
This ecclesiastic was the first of the moderns who devoted his 
talents and influence to a reform in the treatment of the insane. 
He went about from parish to parish, delivering eloquent ser- 
mons and addresses, the chief object of which was to obtain sub- 





* Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 329, Harper's Edition, 
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scriptions for the hospitals of Bicétre and Salpétriére, which 
have since become so famous as asylums for the insane; and it 
is pleasant to add that his efforts were attended with great 
success. Not only was he the means of relieving many suffer- 
ers, whose case would have been hopeless without his aid; but 
his noble example was followed by several others. Soon after, 
(1786,) M. Ténon, a French physician, published an essay on 
the condition of the insane, and on the method of treatment 
likely to promote their recovery. The simple facts contained 
in this essay were of so startling a character, that it attracted 
attention throughout Europe. The next effort of any import- 
ance made in favor of the insane was that of M. La Rochefou- 
cauld, whose excellent memoir on the subject brought it before 
the Constituent Assembly of France. 

Still the insane continued to wear chains, like felons. It 
remained for the learned and philanthropic Pinel to strike off 
these, and inaugurate that system of “ moral suasion” which, 
happily, prevails now in every enlightened country. It is worthy 
of remark, that this good work was commenced in the middle 
of the Reign of Terror. We are told that the good physician 
was struck with the injustice of keeping his unfortunate patients 
chained in the dungeons of the Bicétre, while so many hundreds 
more mischievously distracted than they, were at large, per- 
forming the bloody work of the revolution. The horrible 
Bedlam of France was the Bastile of all whose misfortune it 
was to be afllicted with mental disease. More than 500 mani- 
acs were chained in its loathsome cells. But they could not 
be relieved of their fetters without permission; and to apply 
for such, at such a time, was dangerous in the extreme. Vinel 
was not to be prevented from doing good by the fear of dan- 
ger; and accordingly he entreated the Commune to permit 
him to make the experiment. That body was first astonished 
at so strange a proposal, but finally agreed to take it into con- 
sideration, and deputed one of their body to visit the hospital, 
and form an opinion as to the propriety of so novel an under- 
taking. The deputy and his physician were received by the 
yells and vociferations of some hundreds of maniacs, with their 
clanking chains echoing through the damp and dreary vault 
of the prison. The deputy turned away with horror, but hi 
permitted Pinel to proceed with his experiment. M. Scipion 
Pinel, the nephew of the physician, has given an interesting 
account of what followed, which was read before the Academy 
of Sciences. “ Doctor Pinel,” he says, “immediately resolved to 
liberate fifty of the maniacs by way of experiment, and com- 
menced by unchaining twelve of the most violent. The first 
man set at liberty was an English captain. He had been forty 
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years in chains, and his history was forgotten by himself and 
the world. His keepers approached him with dread; he had 
killed one of their number with a blow of his manacles. Pinel 
entered his cell unattended, accosted him in a kind and con- 
fiding manner, and told him that it was designed to give him 
the liberty of walking abroad, on condition that he would put 
on a waistcoat that might confine his arms. The madman 
seemed to disbelieve; but he obeyed. His chains were re- 
moved, and the door of his cell was left open. Many times he 
raised himself and fell back; his limbs gave way; they had 
been ironed for forty years. At length he was able to stand, 
and to stalk to the door of his dark cell, and to gaze with 
exclamations of wonder and delight at the beautiful sky. He 
spent the day in the enjoyment of his newly-acquired privilege; 
he was no more in bonds; and during the two years of his 
further detention at Bicétre, assisted in managing the house. 
The next man liberated was a soldier, a private in the French 
guards, who had been ten years in chains, and was an object of 
general fear. His case had been one of acute mania, occa- 
sioned by intemperance—a disorder which often subsides in a 
short period, under abstinence from intoxicating drinks, un- 
less kept up, as in this ease, by improper treatment. When 
set at liberty, this man willingly assisted Pinel in breaking the 
chains of his fellow-prisoners; he became immediately calm, 
and even kind and attentive, and was ever afterwards the 
devoted friend of his deliverer. In an adjoining cell there were 
three Prussian soldiers, who had been many years in chains and 
darkness; through grief and despair they had sunk into a state 
of stupor and fatuity, the frequent result of similar treatment, 
and they refused to be removed. Near to them was an old 
priest, harmless and patient, who fancied himself to be the 
Saviour of the world. When taunted by his keepers, who 
used to tell him that if he was Christ he could break the 
heavy chains that loaded his hands, he replied with solemn 
dignity: “ Frustra tentdéris Dominum tuum.” After his release 
he got rid of his illusion, and recovered the soundness of his 
mind !* 

As in most similar cases, the physicians and philanthropists 
of England were the first to follow the example thus nobly 
and successfully given. As for this country, it was then only 
in its infaney, and therefore could not be expected to rival the 
veteran nations of the Old World in scientific progress. The 
oldest institution in England, devoted to the treatment of the 
insane, was the York Asylum; but it does not seem to have 


a “aphie P pl e. Pinel, tome i., p. 119. 
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done much good in its palmiest days. The Retreat, founded 
by the Society of Friends, under the direction of the Duke of 
York, was the first really good hospital for the insane estab- 
lished in England. This, indeed, was a true asylum; the good 
men who had charge of it deserve, perhaps, quite as much as 
Vincent de Paule and Pinel, the highest rank among the bene- 
factors of mankind. But it was not until 1808 that any ade- 
quate provision was made for the lunatic population of Eng- 
land. The investigation which exposed the disgraceful prac- 
tices carried on at York Asylum—practices, some of which are 
too indecent to be even alluded to in these pages—led to a 
similar exposure of the condition of things at the great Beth- 
lehem, (Bedlam.) Twenty-three years after the reformation of 
the Bicétre, by Pinel, it was found that it was the ordinary 
practice in the Bethlehem Hospital to keep patients, male and 
female—even those who were but partially insane—chained 
constantly by arm and leg to the walls of apartments, with no 
clothing but a blanket. Others were found lying in cold, 
damp cells, on loose straw covered merely with a rug, and ina 
most filthy and disgusting state. The case of the unfortunate 
Norris, who was a patient in the hospital at the time, excited a 
feeling of indignation and horror throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica. Though subject to paroxysms of fury, he was a shrewd, 
intelligent man in his lucid intervals. As he was, however, 
much feared as a dangerous madman, Mr. Halsam, who was the 
apothecary to the asylum, advised his confinement in a double 
cell; but the committee thought this too simple a mode to deal 
with him, and accordingly, after due diliberation, gave directions 
for the construction of an apparatus of iron, under the load of 
which the unfortunate man was destined to spend the remain- 
ing twelve years of his life. “A short iron ring,” says Dr. 
Hitch, “ was riveted round his neck, and connected by a short 
chain to another ring, which was made to slide up and down 
a& massive iron pillar, six feet high; a strong iron bar, two 
inches wide, was riveted round his body, on each side of which 
his arms were pinioned down close to his waist; his right leg 
was chained to the trough on which he was placed.” 

When it is seen that “treatment” of this kind was the rule 
rather than the exception, at home as well as abroad, then 
some adequate opinion may be formed of the importance of 
the improvements made within the last quarter of a century in 
the condition of the insane, especially in our own country. 
Passing over an interval of more than twenty years, during 
which time the insane had many grievous causes for complaint, 
but which we have not room even to allude to here, we come 
to the Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy to 
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the Lord Chancellor, presented to both Houses of Parliament 
in 1844. In this there are many statements which it seems 
difficult to believe, although their general truthfulness and ac- 
curacy are beyond dispute. In speaking of the lunatic wards 
of St. Peter’s Hospital, at Bristol, England, the Commission- 
ers say: 

** Deficient in every comfort, and almost in every convenience; 
the rooms being small and ill-ventilated, and some of them almost 
dark, and the interior of the building altogether out of repair. There 
was no seat, table, or article of furniture in the women’s apartments, 
and nothing save a table in the men’s room. The dress of the 
patie nts was, in almost eve ry instance, dirty, ragged, and insuflicient. 
One of the femal patients pulle da off her shoes and stockings, which 
were nothing more than rags. The Commissioners were informed 
that there was not a single change of linen (either for the beds or for 
the person) throughout the asylum. The refractory patients 
were confined in strong chairs, their arms being also fastened to the 
chair. They were thus confined in small rooms, into which seareely 
any light entered through the gratings.” 


In the same Report the asylum at West Auckland is de- 
scribed as follows: 


‘*TIn the small, cheerless day-room of the males, with only one win- 
dow, and that unglassed, five men were restrained by leg-locks, called 


hobbles, aud tivo were wearing in addition iron hand “ifs and fe rs 
Frog the wrist to the ankle. They were all tranquil. The reason as- 
sigued for this coercion was, that without it they would escape. One 
powerful young man, who had broken his fetters, was heavily ironed, 
and another was /eg-locked and handeuffed, who was under med il treat- 
me and in a weak state. One wom in was leq-locked hy day and chain- 
ed to her bed at night Chains were fastened to the floors in many 
places, and to many of the bedsteads. The males throughout the 
house slept two in one bed.’ 


It is proper to observe that this was not one of the covern- 
ment hospitals, but one licensed by the authorities, the law 
requiring that it would be occasionally visited by the magis- 
trates of the district. How well the latter did their duty 
may be inferred from the following entry, taken from the day- 
book of the hospital: 

‘5th Dee., 1842. 

‘* We this day visited the asylum, and found that the Commission- 
ers had just left it. We found everything in good order.” 

In theireeport of the licensed house at Derby, the same 
Commissioners say: “ A lady was found confined in this house, 
who was represented to be a visitor, and not a patient; but 
who, upon investigation, was proved to have been brought 
from another lunatic asylum, where she was a certified pa- 
tient. Her name was entered in the private account book of 
the proprietor as a patient, and he had given a certificate that 
she was confined in his asylum, for the purpose of authorizing 
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her trustee to pay over to her husband dividends to which she was 
entitled, only a few days previously to the visit of the Commis 
sioners. The magistrates of the borough, who are its visiting 
justices, had not visited the house for the space of a we ar mt- 
nus eight days. This lady had been, during the whole of her 
residence in this place, from the month of May until October 
anxious to see some magistrate, with a view to demand her 
liberty. She was afterwards liberated upon our remon- 
strances.”* 

But there are reports much more recent that exhibit a state of 
things very nearly,if not quite, as bad as this. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we are told in the Seventh Annual Rep a of the Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy, presented in L857, in t portion which 
relates to Amroth Castle, Pembrok« shire, “ “ot ) that, “as in 
he case of Vernon House, it was found that the stables had 
heen converted, by whitewashing, into wards for pauper patie nts; 

that the single hedrooms were formed out of ¢t he old st alls for 
horses, and that the male dormitories were in a loft ver the stables I” 
In their Report for 1856, (p. 20.) the same Gessleuiouaen 
speak of the Kingsdown House Asylum as follows: “We are 
inform? lt by Dr. Nash that he pays abont £150 per annum 
for the good-will of the house, and that a valuation of the patients 
admutt d during the existence of the lease is to be made at ats 
‘Xpiration, when a pr roportion: ite sum of money is to be pal d 
to Dr. Nash for the « ases sO admitted. The amount is to be 
determined by arbitration. They (the patients) are by 
this arrangement made a source of traffic and profit by two par- 
ties.” 

Facts like these, which are beyond all dispute, need no 
comment: but before turning to the condition of our own asy- 
lums during the same period, it is proper to observe that the 
more recent Reports of the English Commissioners—including 
the last—give nosuch sickening details; but,on the contrary, ex- 


Ma it ! + i l 
sid \ , \ ee Vea 6 but 
thi i 1 is i ‘\ ) i i 
placed by her husband, for reasons best } wn to himself, in a certain 1 ‘ 
establishment in the neighborhood of New York, called a Lu ce Asvlum We do 
not now t t remember th unst : it, if w re not mist t 
friends of the lady were obliged to ha ree l to a writ of eUs ee pus bef 
t ent ind conscientio Ss proprietor *Asvilum ” would par th a 
boarce ho paid so well. This lady, too ud ul reason to « all the * superin- 
tenden r “keeper p 
r 4 f the New Orleans lady ren ls us very forcibly of a passage in the 
evidet f Sir Jol MeNeill before a Select Committee of the House of Commor 
in 1848. In reply to a question from Sir George Cl resp . the treatment of 
lunati in p te, as compared to publ stitutions, h id: “IT have a very 
r 1 jection to placu them in privat m abe ouses, WIth PeoT [that is, per- 
is Who call themselves ‘superintendents’ or * re ich nt phys ins} who have no 
interest in taking charge of them twrhose iiteres 8 ved them s cheaply 
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hibit various improvements which it is pleasant to contem- 
plate. 

In showing how much the improvements made in our own 
country were needed, we must necessarily be brief. There are 
many still living who will not be sorry for this; they will 
rather like it: for there are but few, even of the most tyran- 
nical, who are indifferent to an exposure of their inhumanity, 
cruelty, and avarice. If such are exposed, however, they 
always find some pretext to assume an air of injured inno- 
cence. If they have no better excuse, they pretend that those 
making the exposé are actuated by the basest motives. For- 
tunately, in the cases to which we are about to refer there 
will be no room for accusations against us, since we can only 
take a passing glance at what others have said on the subject. 
Nor will we turn to the less evlightened parts of the country 
for illustrative instances; but, on the contrary, take them from 
Massachusetts, which is confessedly the most intelligent state 
in the Union. We shall also avoid all foreign testimony; in 
other words. we will allow Massachusetts writers to give 
their impressions of their own institutions. Thus. in the num- 
ber of the North American Review for January, 1843, there is 
an article entitled “ Insanity in Massachusetts,” which is evi- 
dently that of a person who had carefully investigated the 
subject, and had no motive in detailing the facts but to tell the 
truth, and thereby relieve a large amount of human suffering 
by attracting the attention of the humane and generous to ex- 
isting abuses. After some introductory remarks on the con- 
dition of the insane in Massachusetts, the writer observes: 


‘But such general description cannot convey an adequate idea of 
the utterly forlorn and degraded condition to which scores and hun- 
dreds of our brethren are reduced; we will, therefore, give some par 
ticular cases which we have ourselves witnessed during the last three 
months in places within thirty miles of Boston. In one of these 


towns we approache da large old building, like a farmhouse, and were 
about to inquire for the poorhouse, when our attention was attracted 
by a sort of cage or pen c nstructed at the end of a wood-shed facing 
upon the road. The thought occurred that it might be the cave of 
an insane person We dismounted and approached the place, and 
looking through the bars, found it was a cage about six feet square. 
The floor was covered with trampled straw, and we saw only an old 
ragged and filthy coverlet in one corner; but as we looked more narrowly 
at this, a sudden motion of one side of it disclosed the head and face of 
a human being, which were hidden again as soon as the glaring eyes 
had been fixed for an instant upon us. 

‘*The first shock was too painful to be described; to find humanity 
so utterly degraded; to see a human being crouching like a wild beast 
in his lair, caged up by the side of the publie road, expos d to the 
gaze of every passer-by, unwashed, unshaven, unshorn, with no cover- 
ing but a filthy coverlet, with not even a cup of water by his side, was 
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revolting beyond measure. * * * In the next town to this, we 
found in a shed adjoining the almshouse, and in an inclosure twelve 
feet long by about eight feet wide, made with oak plank and without 
any window, a middle-aged man stark mad, and in a state of entire 
nudity His condition was about the same as that of the poor crea 
ture last described, except that his pen was larger, and was not expos 
ed to the gaze of every passer-by; but he was in a state of entire 
privation of all the comforts, and even of the common decencies of 
life. The almshouse was clean, nd the ke pel family seemed 
worthy, human p ople, who took good care of all the inmates exes pt 
the poor wretch in the shed; for him they seemed to think they had 
done all when they thrust through the narrow opening in |] 

his daily allowance of food and drink. 


nore 


‘In another town, the keeper of the almshouse conducted us to a 
small out-building, where we found a young man of fair complexion, 


clad in a coarse woollen dress, leanin motionless as a statue against 
the wall, and his eyes cast sadly down upon the trampled straw, which 
was the only furniture of his solitary pen. Around his bare neck was 


an iron collar, from which hung 2 heavy iron chain, by which he was 
fastened to the wall. He had been crossed in love and had become a 
maniac; was pronounced incurable, sent back upon the town, and 
chained up for life, perhaps, like a wild hyena. Yet he seemed not to 
be dangerous; we approached him, spoke to him, lifted his chain, and 
examined his condition. 

‘*Tn another town, on inquiry at the almshouse, we were informed 
that there was one insane woman confined there. On requesting to 
see her, some reluctance was manifested, and a person was sent up 
snaked. We followed the attendant, 
and found in alarge room an old woman lying in bed, appare utly 


tairs to make her decent, and to give her some kind of covering 
we were told that perhaps she wa 


near her end, and on the other side of the room a woman about forty 
years of age extended upon the floor and covered with an old rug. 
This was the insane person, whom we found to be not furious, but 
quiet and timid. She was reluctant to rise, but when she did so we 
found that she was chained by the leg, and fastened to the wall. And 
this because the town would not afford the gentle sufferer an attendant 
to keep her out of harm: for we were told that he was not dai rous 
but that she would wand 


r about, or divest herself of her clothes, or 


‘ 
perhaps hurt hers lf, and therefore they chained her up 

‘In the next inclosure, separated only by coarse plank which hardly 
obstructed vision, was a poor trembling, comel irl, scarcely seve n- 
teen years old. She was not insane, nor entirely idiotic, they said, 
but only silly. And for this she was confined in a pen far awity from 


any of her sex, in close proximity with a half-naked, yelling maniac, 
and within a few feet of a gibbering idiot! Of all the sad sights we 


saw in that town, the image of this poor girl will rest longest on the 


memory As we unfastened the door of her wretched apartment and 
entered it, she slunk trembling away and crouched whining in a cor- 
ner, and as we tretched out a hand towards her, she sereamed as if 


anticipating a blow; but when we placed it gently on her head and 
spoke in kindly tones to her, the screams subsided into a giggling 
laugh, which was not so silly but that it indicated pleasure, and we 
thought gratitude, for unexpected kindness.” 


If the reader who has carefully read all the testimony from 
various sources which we have adduced in this article as to 
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the treatment of the insane even so recently as twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, will visit some of the principal hospitals 
for the insane in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island; such institutions, for example, as 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the insane, Philadelphia; Butler 
Hospital for the Insane, Providence, R. 1.; State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Utica, N. Y.; State Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, Mass.: 
Retreat for the Insane, Hartford, Conn.; N. Y. City Lunatic 
Asylum, Blackwell's Island, &e., then he will be able to form 
an adequate estimate of the amount of good accomplished 
within a comparatively brief period. 

Nearly all the asylums just mentioned are among the several 
which we have visited within the last six months, and in each 
case their superintendents have evineed a disposition not only 
to communicate every important fact relative to the treat- 
ment of those under their charge, but to show us any de- 
partments of their institutions which it was proper for us 
to see. In those instances in which we did not happen to find 
the superintendents at home, or in which we were not able to 
visit the asylums, we have been courteously favored with their 
Reports for years, generally accompanied with the assurance 
that any further information we might desire for the publie 
benefit would be cheerfully furnished. For the politeness thus 
shown, we have to return our particular thanks to Drs. Thomas 
S. Kirkbride, Isaac Ray, John S. Butler, and Moses H. Ran- 
ney; gentlemen who are so well known as eminent physicians 
and philanthropists, that it is needless for us to mention in 
connection with their names the institutions to which they be- 
long, and which they have contributed so much to render fa- 
mous. 

Indeed, all to whom we have applied on the subject, whether 
personally or by letter, with the sole exception of the superin- 
tendent of the Bloomingdale Asylum, cheerfully and promptly 
furnished us all the statistics and other information within 
their reach. Perhaps the only reason why Dr. D. Tilden 
Brown declined to give us any information relative to his in- 
stitution was, that his time was too valuable. But without go- 
ing any farther for a comparison, Dr. Ranney, of the Blackwell's 
Island Asylum, had more than five times as many patients to 
attend to—an excess of the difference between 805 and 151- 
and yet the latter not only gave us information cheerfully on 
every subject in reference to which we sought it, but accompa- 
nied us to every part of the Asylum, explaining or describing 
as we proceeded whatever seemed to require either. True, 
Dr. Brown sent one of his assistants to show us certain parts 
of the house, but the only information worth mentioning given 
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by him was, that a portion of land belonging to the Asylum 
would be sold for about $20,000. This, however, was not in- 
tended for us, but for a gentleman who had much more money 
at command. It is but justice to Dr. Brown to say that we 
could not regard his course towards ourselves as any personal 
discourtesy, since he pursued the same towards the president 
of a college who brought a fine amateur band, consisting of his 
own students, to perform before the patients, as it seems he 
had done more than onee before. Kindness and philanthropy 
like this merited at least a cordial recognition, but the hu- 
mane president was treated quite as cavalierly as we were our- 
selves. 

We must confess it seemed to us that there was an air 
of mystery about the whole institution; nay, it looked more 
like a prison than an asylum. Not that there were any 
shackles, fetters, or other iron chains visible; we do not know 
hat any such are used in the institution. But in any of the 
asylums which we have visited in Europe or America, we have 
never seen patients so sullen, sad and defiant. It seemed as 
if most of those at the Bloomingdale detested the officers, 
while those who were in a lighter mood ridiculed them 
as they passed, but avoided as much as possible being heard or 
seen. So far as we could judge, without being too inquisitive, 
only one patient had liberty to go outside the Asylum alone; 
horse and wagon; the assistant- 
superintendent regarding it as a very funny thing that he drove 
so briskly around the building, but without making any effort 
to stop him. We do not wish to make any comment for the 
present on certain scenes which attracted our attention in the 
interior of the institution; suffice it to say, that while passing 
one of the corridors one of the most respectable-looking of the 
paticuts threw some verses W ritten with a peneil, by a grace- 
ful feminine hand, into our hat, of which the following lines 
will serve as a specimen: 


and this one got charge of our 


\ ! wtead of L in i 

( this mn futur 4 

We're here, forsooth, | iu Ins 

Ah no! it is for others 

If save as Plato, here we'd 

While those who s is agreed to pay. 


The paper on which these and some twenty more lines were 
inscribed was marked at the corner, in a different hand, as if 
by another patient, “ More truth than poetry.” If the author, 
whether male or female, was insane, it must be admitted that 
the insanity was of that kind which has some method in it. 

The grounds in the immediate vicinity of the asylum are un- 
doubtedly very beautiful. Finely wooded, as they are, well 
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laid out, and interpersed with handsome gravel walks, they are 
calculated to afford the patients various means of wholesome, in- 
vigorating and safeamusement. The scenery seen from the win- 
dows, however, seemed to us as partaking too much of the wild 
and romantic to be suitable for insane patients, who, according to 
the best writers on the subject, including Pinel, Tuke, Morel, 
and Halsam, require scenery of an ordinary character—* such 
as lays no strong hold on the imagination.” If all is right, 
however, save the scenery, the wildness of the latter we con- 
sider but a slight drawback. Investigation is the truest test; 
and the public has as indisputable a right to examine the char- 
acter of any institution claiming its patronage, as an individual 
has to examine a hat or a pair of shoes before he purchases it. 

The magnificent establishment on Blackwell’s Island does 
credit even to the great Commercial Metropolis of America. 
The city that has the spirit to afford such an institution for 
the benefit of its pauper insane, may well boast of its munifi- 
cence and generosity; for it is more like a palace than an 
asylum for the indigent. And highly preposessing as the 
exterior of the building is, the feeling which it inspires is well 
sustained by the admirable arrangement and order of the inte- 
rior. But for no characteristic did it seem to us more 
worthy of praise than for its scrupulous cleanliness. 

In no other institution of equal extent have we seen so many 
of the patients enjoy ing full liberty in the open air—some sitting, 
some standing, others walking about, and almost all formed 
into groups, each group consisting of those who appeared to 
have some sympathy for each other. Not unfrequently these 
carry on lively and earnest, ifnot logical or persuasive, discus- 
sions. Male and female evince great regard for the superin 
tendent. Whenever he made his appearance he was welcomed 
with smiles and kind words, which shows that even among the 
insane kindness begets kindness. ‘There is searcely a variety 
of mental disease of which Dr. Ranney did not show us an 
interesting specimen. As he introduced us to an old woman 
who fancies herself the wife of ex-President Buchanan, and to 
a middle-aged man who fancies himself a millionaire, we were 
forcibly reminded of Esquirol’s description of the monomaniacs; 
among whom, says that distinguished writer, * the passions are 
gay and expansive; enjoying a sense of perfect health, of aug- 
mented muscular power, and of general well-being, this class 
of patients seize upon the cheerful side of everything; satisfied 
with themselves, they are content with others. ‘They are 
happy, joyous, and communicative; they sing, laugh and dance. 
Controlled by vanity and self-love, they delight in their own 
vainglorious convictions, in their thoughts of grandeur, power, 
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and wealth. They are active, petulant, inéxhaustible in their 
loquacity, and speaking constantly of their felicity.” 

There is a good deal that is interesting in Dr. Ranney’s 
Report for 1862. He discusses with considerable ability the 
plea of insanity so often made in favor of criminals. We 
make room for an extract, the reasoning of which is forcible 
and just. 


‘A good illustration of the effects of public prejudice is given by 
two trials for murder in an adjoining state, in which the separate ver- 
dicts seem to hold to each other the relation of cause and effect. In 
1851, Margaret Geratty was tried in New Jersey for the assassination 
of her seducer. The seduction was accomplished under a promise of 
marriage, and the subsequent treatment was of a most aggravating 
character. Public sympathy was strongly roused in her favor, and, 
much to the surprise of all, the verdict of the jury declared her ‘ not 
guilty, on the ground of insanity.’ Six physicians were immediately 
appointed by the court to examine the alleged lunatic, who reported 
they could find no evidence of ‘unsound mind,’ and in accordance 
with this opinion she was discharged from custody. In 1859, Patrick 
Mande was executed for the murder of his sister. Two years previous 
he attempted to kill his wife, and although tried and convicted, was 
found to be of unsound mind and sent to the asylum at Trenton. He 
effected his escape, and two days after committed the murder. On 
his trial it was shown that before and after the homicide he manifest- 
ed insane delusions, and his whole course of conduct while in the asy- 
lum and in prison, as well as his noted speech on the gallows, proved 
conclusively that he was insane. But there had been a reaction in 
the mind of the community. The plea of insanity had been used in 
a former case to defraud justice of its due, and now a victim must be 
offered, though in the person of one who on every ground, not only of 
justice, but of common humanity, ought to be spared. The issue of 
the former trial seems, then, as intimated, to hold to that of the latter 
the relations of cause to effect, and I think the experience of medical 
gentlemen who have often been called as witnesses, will corroborate 
the statement that, even the attempt to prove a party irresponkible in 
an improper case, increases the chances of conviction in a subsequent 
trial where the individual is truly insane.”’ 


We may now observe that we should not have deemed it 
necessary to say anything in this article of the treatment 
or prevalence of insanity in the remote past, were it not that 
it has been a common habit with a certain class of writers in 
this country to attribute the increase of insanity to the prog- 
ress of civilization. A superficial glance at the subject would, 
indeed, seem to justify this opinion, but only a superficial 
glance. In the article on Mental Diseases in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica there are some observations which favor this 
doctrine. As soon as the article was published it was severely 
criticised for this reason; and its arguments were effectually 
refuted by the leading medical journals of Europe. Yet we 
do not know one of our writers that has since written on the 
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subject who has not adopted the same theory. The Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica has said such and such; therefore they think 
it must be true. It is high time that this sort of thing should 
cease. Men who undertake to enlighten the public should try 
to form opinions of their own. Far be it from us to speak 
depreciatingly of the Encyclopedia Britannica; it is undoubted- 
ly a great work, and a great authority; in our opinion it has 
no superior of its kind. All we assert is, that it is not infalli- 
ble; that some of its most learned and able writers may make 
remarks the correctness of which they would not insist upon 
themselves on more mature reflection. ‘The case under con- 
sideration is an instance of this kind. Indeed, there is sufli- 
cient in the article itself to refute the theory in question. 
Even its statistics would do so. “The following table,” says 
the writer, “constructed from various sources, shows its fre- 
quency (that of insanity) in some of the more highly civilized 
states, compared to the population: 


One in each 


irs dia dn kod ee ae heal ie ay oes 4,879 
** Rhenish Provinces. pind SS ine ea eee eae 1,000 
NES eee si Sein eiaaee water .1,000 
EE ee rere eee ene oa 
0 eee ree nip cece acacia 
ES rs nad ors, WR eR ace ee eR 72 
NE os. 6 cad tdnekiéeeeaee Sis icin hia ates 578 
oll) A EEN Pd A oa RE ats he aS en 549 
I goad lrg a ot a ak re “s : . 3870 
- Norway a a I aS et ea 329 
"ll aa stax oom Cate ee re $11” 


Any intelligent person who examines this table will see 
that, far from showing that people become insane in proportion 
as they make progress in civilization, it has precisely the op- 
posite tendency. Were we to judge from this table, we should 
come to the conclusion that Norway and Iceland are the most 
highly civilized countries in Europe; and with the exception 
of Italy, we should, on the same grounds, assign to France and 
the Rhenish provinces the lowest rank in civilization, because 
they have the fewest insane in proportion to their population. 
In the same article we are told that “ vast epidemics of insanity 
spread over Europe at various periods of the dark ages.”* Among 
these epidemics the author very properly includes lycanthro- 
py, vampyrism, the dancing mania, &c., &e. Can it be said 
that it was a high degree of civilization that produced these? 
Nay, was it not the reverse? Were we to examine the histo- 
ries of all nations, ancient and modern, we should find similar 
results. At no period were there fewer insane in Greece than 
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* Vol. xiv., p. 527. 
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when it was in the zenith of its intellectual glory—that is, in 
the time of Demosthenes, ischylus, and Euripides: in Rome 
also, there was less insanity in the Augustan age, in propor 
tion to the population, than at any other period of her history. 


‘J re are two ¢ pochs in the history of everv nation w en the 
number of its insane is greatest—one is the period of its great- 
est ranee: the other. that in which its civilization ins 


ral liv to decline. No {a ts are better att t¢ | th n these 
Were it otherwise, we should regard the development of the 
, | 


mah mind as a curse rather than a blessing: In othe words 
we should regard edueation, without which there ean > no 
on worthy of the name, as having a tendeney, not to 
lmprove, but to pervert our reasoning faculties. But it would 
be as logical and scientific to assert that the more any muscle 
of the body is used without unnecessary violence, the weaker 
it becomes, or the greater is its tendency to paralysis. Fon 
tunately, y have proof enough that, taking any pai ilar 
ri it is those who think least, not those who thi st, 


who ‘ most liable to insanity. The statistics of F ce, 


Grermany ieneland, Italy, and Spain, prove conclusive \ hat 
ie ywest class of farmers, laborers, and domestic rvants 
exhibit a far greater tendency to insanity than any other class 
1 in everv instance in whie lmilar statisties 

ve been carefully kept in this country, the same general results 

ve been found, One or two examples will illustrate this. 
Phu W ¢ COPY two tables from Dr. Kirkb ide’s teport ot 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane for 1861, which 
speak lol themselves. [t is only necessary to prenils that 
the merchants, who rank next after the farm rs, ar in nine 
cases out of ten, of the most illiterate class of those on whom 


the designation “ merchant” is bestowed. 
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If the reader will carefully examine these tables, he will s 
that by far the largest proportion of the patients belong to 
those classes who have least to do with civilization. or who. in 
other words, make least use of their intellectual faculties. But 
let us adda little more evidence of the same kind. It mav be 
said that Pennsylvania does not form a fair criterion, as it is 
chiefly agricultural; although it should be borne in mind how 
larg proportion of the population reside in cities. How- 
ever. the same objection cannot be urged against the statistics 
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of Connecticut, and it will be seen from the reports of Dr. 
Butler. of the Retreat for the Insane, at Hartford. that there is 
a similar preponderance of the same classes in his institution. 
We can only make room for a small fragment from one of the 
tables in his report for 1862. 





x i < oF 1,315 MaLes anp 1,605 PeEMALES, EMBRACING THOSE NOW IN THE RETREAT, 
AND THOSE ADMITTED SINCE APRIL IsT, 1543 
Vales Sash and Blind Makers 4 Females 

Farm ‘KK Drugyists $ Domestic Pursuits 1,082 
M ‘ 106 Ship-l D st 79 
Day-Lab Notaries Preachers 67 
Cle En s Seamstresses 55 
Stud Fa ry-Gir Tat 
M 4 b Sel ee 3 
Car] s | 'Tailoresses 20 
La s | Milliners 15 
SI 4 2 Carpet-W ba 
Ne 24 Nurses 1 
PI 23 s Clerks ; 
Tea 21 Laundress l 
Bea 1 r Sh Bind 1 
B iv Hat-Tr l 
Bla l Bookbinde 1 
Pa l " No occupatior 136 
Cl ] i 3 Unknow ( 

Ta 11} Ar tects —— 
I 4) Bh rs Tota 1,605 


In turning to a similar table in the Annual Report of the 
trustees of the Massachusetts State Lunatic Asylum, at Wor- 
cester, we find that for 13 lawyers, 4 editors, 2) physicians 
and | painter, 505 farmers, 408 laborers, 229 shoemakers, and 
104 sailors have been inmates of the institution. And the 


female patients exhibit similar results. Thus, for 64 female 
teachers and 2 printers received into the asylum since 1833, 
there have been 1,119 housekeepers and 333 seamstresses. 


None will deny that a milliner requires to exercise her intel- 
lectual faculties more than a seamstress: and accordingly we 
find mnily 31 of the former, for 332 of the latter. From a 
glance at the Report of the managers of the New York State 


Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, for 1862, we see that for 40 farmer 

82 housekeepers, and 30 engaged in ‘house-work” admitted into 
th stitution during the past year, there have been only 2 
phi ians, 2 students, 1 painter,and | surveyor. Dr. Gray, the 
intelligent superintendent, who furnishes these statistics, gives 
us the additional information, that of 287 patients admitted, 


only six received even a nominal collegiate education, and only 
three an academic education. <All the rest belong to that class 
who, in the strict sense of the term, scarcely ever think, not to 
speak of their driving themselves mad by undue use of their 
intellectual faculties. 

In a paper on “ Insanity and Hospitals for the Insane.” con- 
tributed by Pliny Earle, M.D., to the Wattonal Almanac for 
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1863, we find the following curious specimen of logic. bearing 
on this subject: 


‘Agreeably to the well-known law of physiology that the more an 
organ 18 heaithfully used the more it becomes developed, the average 
brain of the civilized man has become larger than that of the savage, 
and, having thus Jost its natural relative proportion to the body, and be- 
ing called more frequently and energetically into action, its power 1S 
more likely te be used to exhaustion, and hence it is more liable to 
disease. The manifold artificial habits and customs of civilization 


tend te increase this lability, dil the enlightened man I 
were, the chasm of i sanity Yaairning hefore h m a erery hour if 
esere sien.” —P, 58 


This being translated into the vulgar tongue, means some- 
thing like the following: “My dear readers, be careful that 
you do not make yourselves too enlightened, or exercise your 
reasoning faculties more than you should; for if you do your 
heads will grow so large that they will become too heavy for 
your bodies, and then you are in danger of running mad at 
every step you take. The heads of savages are just the right 
size to be free from insanity: therefore your wisest plan is to 
be as much like savages as possible.” Dr. Pliny Earle thinks 
ita dangerous thing to call one’s brain “frequently and en- 
ergctically into action.” This, perhaps, may account for some 
of the conclusions he has arrived at in his article. Dr. 
Kirkbride, it seems, has furnished him some valuable statisties, 
but he has put them together so clumsily that they become as 
useless as a mind the faculties of which are deranged from ex 
cess of enlightenment. 

In our humble opinion, influences that prevent the head from 
growing have much more to do with the production of insanity 
than those which serye to develop the Lrain—influences sach 
as habitual intoxication, impure air, unwholesome food, &e. 
Thus, Guislain tells us that “he has known a whole generation of 
Junatics born of a mother who was habitually intoxicated for a 
series of vears, although neither she, her husband. nor any of 
their families were predisposed to insanity. He has also 
known epileptic children born of drunken parents, neither of 
whom were epileptic or predisposed to disease of the brain.” 
We dare say that even Dr. Earle would not venture to assert 
that “a whole generation of lunaties” were born of a 
mother driven to insanity by an excess of enlightenment, or by 
an undue use of her reasoning faculties. One word more. and 
we are done with the learned doctor's theory. It is pretty 
generally admitted that the city of Paris oceupies the highest 
rank in European civilization; in other words, the seat of the 
French Academy is the most enlightened capital in Europe; 
but it has fewer laboring under mental disease, in proportion 
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to its population, than many districts whose inhabitants are 
distinguished chiefly by their ignorance and poverty. Thus 


we are told that 


‘Idlio ‘ exists to a vi ry great extent in certain districts where 
gout or bronchocele (an enlarge ment of a structure in the neck) is 
found to prevail. These districts are mostly the valleys at the foot of 
loft me iTuMIns, ¢ here th / ris stagnant and hum d This disease is 
called sm [It prevails to an enormous extent in some portions 
of Swit land, Sardinia, and Austria In the Canton du Valais, 1 ix 

23 Hitunts is a eretin; in the Canton de Vaud, 1 in every 27, 

i 1 the Canton d’Uri, 1 in every 83; in Judenburg, in Austria, 

| to every 53 of the population, and in Bruck, 1 in every 74. 

In Uy \ustria, along the banks of the Danube, «/ families con- 

. s, and in some ¢i//ages of from 4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants 

/ pu i hea j s In n ny otLer » fit 

) in Europe l other parts of jlobe this endemic disease 

is f | ex 


Let us visit what asylum we may in any part of the world, 
if all elasses are admissible to it, we shall be sure to find three- 
fourths of the inmates, if not of the illiterate, at least of the 
unthinking class. Of the 805 patients at Blackwell's Island, we 
20 had been used to the habitual exercise of 


doubt whether 2 
faculties. Nine out of every ten belong to the 


their reasoning 
laboring class the remainder, with few, if any, exceptions, to 
the humbler class of mechanies. Even at the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, which, we believe, purports to be somewhat aristo- 
eratic, quite two-thirds of its lol patients belong to the un- 
thinking class. Nay, if it contains a single individual that 
ever distinguished himself in intellectual pursuits, we have 
seeu or heard nothing of him. In short, it matters not what 
state or country we turn to, the general results are the same; 
knowledge and science vindicate themselves against the charge 
of their having a tendency to pervert and annihilate the rea- 

ming faculties, rather than strengthen and euide them. We 
might fill whole pages with the briefest expressions of opinion on 
this subject by the most careful and conscientious investigators 
of ancient and modern times: but it will be sufficient. in addi- 
tion to the facts and figures already adduced, to give the result 
of the life-long experience of one to whom the insane owe 
more than to any other philanthropist or scientific man of 
modern times. We need hardly say we mean Dr. Pinel, who, 
the classes of persons that filled the registers 
of the Bicétre—chietly the lower order—a large proportion 
from the country remarks: “ But there did not appear one of 


those persons accustomed to the equa! and habitual exercise of their 


after describin 


. r ; 7 ; 7) , A 
pnate clua’ faculties; no me naturalist, or natural phi OSOPhe? of 
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ability; not one chemist; and, for stronger reasons, not one geome- 
trician.’”* 

Even in those instances in which insane patients are regis- 
tered as physicians. lawyers, clergymen, authors, teachers, &e., 
&e., if due inquiry be made, it will be found in nine cases out 
of ten, that they are but half-edueated persons, who, in their 
sanest days, had little intellect; whereas, if we examine 
the history of the exceptions, those possessed of both talent 
and edueation, or even genius of a high order, it is more than 
probable that we shall find the predisposition to insanity hered- 
itary. This is true, for example, of Dean Swift, Cowper the 
poet, and Sir Isanc Newton. Admitting that each of these 
illustrious men had attacks of insanity, does it follow that the 
habitual exercise of their intellectual faculties was the cause of 
them? It is much more logical to conclude that that exercise, 
and the education which qualilied them for it, saved them from 
a worse state of mental disease. At worst, when men of edu- 
eation in the habit of exercising their intellectual faeulties do 
become insane, even then the gentle influence of civilization is 
apparent in their conduct; for how rarely do such men attempt 
to kill their friends or fellow-patients, or to commit any other 
outrage, as patients who had not the same advantages are so 
liable to do! 

But there is a spurious civilization which some, who do not 
like the trouble of study and investigation, mistake for the 
real thing, and they form their conelusions accordingly. This 
class of public instructors think Pope was very absurd in say- 
ine that “a little learning is a dangerous thine;’ what he 
should have said is, that much learning is dangerous. Dut the 
philosopher-poet was right. It is a little learning that has 
product d witeheralt and witeh burning, Millerism, Mormonism, 
and a thousand other monstrosities, which are but varieties of 
insanity. This reminds us of some very judicious and forcible 
remarks in one of the Annual Reports of Dr. Ray, Superinten- 
dent of the Butler Hospital for the Insane, at Providence, R. 1. 
In speaking of that morbid craving on the part of a very 
larve class for the strange and wonderful, and the various 
means used by the unprincipled and avaricious for pandering 
to it, Dr. Ray observes: 

‘The records of every popular public library will show, Lapprehend, 
that of the books most called for within a given period, more than half 


are novels Phe effect of this kind of reading on the mental health is 
what we have to consider in the present inquiry. Of course, it varies 
with the character of each individual mind, and with tke circumstances 
that accompany it. Generally speaking, however, there can be no ques 


1 Vi P sophique st 1/i¢ tion Me ", La M e, p. 111. 
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tion that excessive indulgence in novel-reading necessarily enervates 
the mind and diminishes its power of endurance. In other depart- 
ments of literature, such as biography and history, the mental powers 
are more or less exercised by the ideas which they convey. Facts are 
stored up in the memory, hints are obtained for the farther pursuit of 
knowledge, judgments are formed respecting character and actions, 
original thoughts are elicited, a spirit of investigation is excited, and, 
more than all, life is viewed as it really has been and must be, lived. 
A mind thus furnished and discip née l is rided with aft of 
reserved j , an i fall hack pont 5 ons (188 i yoa lrerse J r i hich 
ul of us, in some shape or other, at some time or other, must expect 
to encounter. In novel-reading, on the contrary, the mind pussively 
contemplates the scenes that are brought before it, and which, being 
chiefly addressed to the passions and emotions, naturally please with- 
out the necessity of effort or preparation. Of late years, a class of 
books has arisen, the sole object of which is to stir the feeli , not 
by ingenious plots, not by touching the finer cords of the heart and 
skilfully unfolding the springs of action, not by arousing our sympa- 
thies for unadulterated, unsophisticated goodness, truth, and beauty, 
for that would assimilate them to the immortal productions « f Shake- 





speare and Seott, but by coarse exaqg ions of every st wnt, by 

rer iy colors, and, in short, by every possible 
form of tural ¢ f- In all this there is little or no addition 
to one tock of knowledge, no element of mental strength is evolved, 
and no one is better prepared by it for encountering the stern reali- 
ties of lift The sickly sentimentality which craves this kind of stim- 
" is #s is iif , Fie ) r fay f . yrlered ; /. R th, 

: : f / , / f ] A mind that 
seeks its nutriment chietly in books of this description is sed aqainst 
} aivt rf e f py from pea ; / wi Ss am * and fF m thie 


eroism of i ’ fe, 


If reading this class of novels is to be eonsidered as a proof 
that high degree of enlightenment which is essential to supe- 
rior civilization, then, indeed, we admit that enlightenment 
has the effect of rendering some weak minds weaker still: but 
there is really as great a difference between the habitual read- 
ing of such books and the intellectual exercises of true civili- 
zation in their effects on the mind, as there is between deleteri- 
ous food and wholesome food in their effeets on the body. 
But we find that our remarks have far transcended the bounds 
we had preseribed for them. We will, however, return to the 
subject, for it is one that has not hitherto received in this 
country the attention which its importance deserves. 


of 


* Report for 1860, pp. 25 
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Art. ii a Thi Necret Hlisti ry of Clubs in Lond n, with ther Origz- 
mals, and the Characters of the most noted thereof 
2. The Clubs of London ? vols London 182s 


Ss. 77 London Clu hs: their Anecdotes and Tistory. London L853 


Cups are by no means the modern creations which they 
might be supposed to be, by those who survey the present gor- 
geous edifices in St. James’s Street and Pall Mall, but have 
existed in England at least since the days of Shakespeare. 
One of the works at the head of this article, indeed, supplies us 
with some singular details of one established by Ben Jonson, 
and to which “the Divine Williams,” as he is termed by a re- 
cent French annotator, was doubtless in the habit of resorting; 
but its rules, drawn in the choicest Latinity, are too recondite 
for modern readers.* 

This club, however, apparently was not the first; for another, 
named the Mermaid, held ata tavern of that name in an ob- 
secure street now known as Friday Street, in the British me- 
tropolis, is supposed to have preceded it. Sir Walter Raleigh 
is believed to have been the founder of this primitive institu- 
tion, and here is popularly said to have first astonished the 
world by eating a potato and smoking tobacco, though the 
authority of both of these feats has been questioned by a skep- 
tical posterity. Beaumont and Fletcher, Cobham, and a host of 
congenial spirits were members with Raleigh; and the raci- 
ness of the entertainments may be inferred from the lines of 
the great twin-dramatist first mentioned: 





* What things have we seen 
Don t the Merm i! Heard words that have beer 
So nimble and full of the subtlest tlame 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his wh il in a jest 
ah ! rm E of 
low ~“ nad } lu of th 
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ris the true Pheebeian liquor 
That cheers the brain, makes wit the quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases 
And at t r senses | ses 
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These lines by Beaumont, however, alone now survive; all 
other records of this, as well as of “ The Devil,” or “Apollo,” 
are extinguished for ever. Probably one of the earliest asso- 
ciations of the kind established in London was “The Surly 
Club,” which is thus described by one of the satirists of the 
day: “This wrangling society Was chiefly composed of master- 
carmen, lightermen, old Billingseate porters, and rusty, tun- 
belly’d badge watermen, and kept at a mungril tavern near 
Billingseate-dock, where city dames us’d to treat their journey- 
men with sneakers of punch and new oysters. The principal 
ends that the members propos’d, in thus convening thems ‘Ives 
together once a week, were to exercise the spirit of eontracie- 
tion, and to teach and perfect one another in the art and 
mystery of foul language, that they might not want impudence 
to abuse passengers upon the Thames, gentlemen in the street, 
lash their horses for their own faults, and curse one another 
heartily when they happen’d to meet and jostle at the corner 
of a street. He that could put on a countenance like a boat- 
swain in hard weather, and erowl and snarl like a curst mastiff 
over a bullock’s liver, was a member fit for the thwarting 
society: and the more indirect answers, or surly impertinent 
returns he could make to any question, the more he was re- 
spected for his contradictory humor and eross-grain’d abil- 
ities.” ; 

Another curious club of this period was “The No Nose 
Club.” and which owed its origin to a whimsical gentleman, 
who, taking a fancy to the sight of a large party of noseless 
persons, invited all he met in the streets to dine at a certain 
day. ‘The result is very humorously described in the * Secret 
History of the Clubs.” The first meeting of the noseless tribe 
was much larger than might have been supposed. Nor was 
any club of the day better attended, or -ustained as lone as its 
eccentric founder lived, whit hi unhappily Wis only one year. 
An extract from the elegy written on his death shows the ¢ sti- 
mation in which he was held by the noseless fraternity. 
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irists of the day had no ve ry high opinion of the in- 
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fluence of the club system, either on members or on the publie 
at large; and there are those who entertain a similar opinion of 
the clubs of the present day. “Most considerate men,” says the 
author of * Seeret Clu a? who have ever been ¢ neaged in such 
t of compotations, have found, by experience, that the gen- 
eral end thereof is a promiscuous cncouragement Of ice, /(e- 


Whic micht he better emploved in their OWN HUSINCSsS, OF 


“yy \ u ore comfort in their several families.” 

The lubs. we mav add, seem to have been of a very lif- 
f order from the modern mag ifiecent establishments which 
have succeeded, They and their compeers were usually held 
e humble tavern or public he ind geniality was their 
eli recomme dation. This form of elub continued lo ° in 
fashion nest all ranks of Englishmen, and it is still preva- 
lent amongst a great mejority of the shopkeepers and middling 
clas-es. \ poi and a pipe with suitable vos: 'v are now the 

| ecommendation. 

either of the authors wh » works we hi: e quot L at the 
iio }) irt ~ >t n able to traee any ree rd 
of t institutions to whose history thev have devoted them- 

| n tl days of the first or second of the Stuarts But. i 
\ l r trom tne 0 s of Sir Walter Seott 

I e doubt t they flourished during the reign of 
the ) | o | PVE witel al nosxsil] 

i) existed In the ¢ ier days of his mor ehnned 
c nr, 3 1.: though we ean ily conceive towards 
{ end of this monareh’s u D ( all tra of sucl 
oont resorts must have disappeared under the auspices of 

uisite fanaties as “ P ‘od Barebones” and “ Kill- 
Sin Pimp! 

But with the rovstering days of the Restoration they return- 
ed, and they apparently were characterized by the gross prof: 
ligaey and licentiousness which then supervened. Dryden 
W h one of t ; cho! pirits: but = ‘dley, Shaftesbu \ 
ro =te nd a ho OL ot mparted to the Lan asp t of 
lawless reveiryv: an *the | no arch ” him , 8 thie 
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saturnine voluptuary, Charles the Second, has been named, is 
said occasionally to have frequented them. Once, indeed, he 
is recorded to have met with an unpleasant rebuff on entering 
an interesting assemblage, named * the Ugly Club,” in disguise; 
for the president immediately arose and vacated the chair for 
his majesty’s accommodation, being bound, by the laws of the 
institution, instantly to retire from the post of honor should 
he ever chanee, when enthroned in it, to encounter an uglier 
fellow than himself. 

A curious club in those days was “ The Chief of Kings,” so 
called from being composed solely of persons bearing this pat- 
ronymie; but it must not be confounded with the far more 
celebrated * King’s Head Club,” which consisted of the more 
turbulent and inferior members of the court. Acts of * bra- 
vour,” as they were termed, formed the chief objects of its mem- 
bers, but they were in reality only those of unbridled license. 
The conduct of the desperadoes who frequented it, and then 
occupied themselves mainly in hunting down the unhappy re- 
publicans, was alike disgraceful to the era and revolting to hu- 
manity. 

Under the reign of * the dull Dutehman,” William III., as he 
is irreverently termed by one of these writers, clubs appear to 
have degenerated into mere assemblages of drinking bouts; 
though two of the most noted of existing English clubs 
“ Brookes’s ’ and * White’s ”—then took their rise. Both have 
long retained an ascendency in England; and the former espe- 
cially, as the head-quarters of the Whigs, has exerted a power- 
ful influence on the government of the country. It still, in- 
deed, maintains to a considerable extent its original vigor; 
though none but rigid Whigs are now admitted to its portals. 
The annals of the modern elub are, at the present day, dull 
enough; but towards the end of last century and beginning of the 
present, it was otherwise; and some of the most brilliant scin- 
tillations of wit from Fox, Burke, Sheridan and others, then 
daily or hourly sparkled in its preeincts. 

Selwyn, the savage wit, was a member of Brookes’s, and 
spared neither high nor low in the infliction of his satire, though 
he chiefly bestowed it on the latter. Meeting one day a pom- 
pous upstart who had been the son of a stable-keeper, and ap- 
pointed a Commissioner of Taxes by the influence of the noto- 
rious Duke of Incansburg, “ So,” said he, “ vou’ve been installed 
here, have you?” © Yes,” said the other, “and without taking 
a single step in the matter.” “I believe you, Sir,” rejoined 
George, who was supposed to have coveted the place himself; 
“reptiles can neither walk nor fake steps; nature ordained them 
to crawl.” 
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It does not appear, however, to have been then so exclusive 
as it subsequently became. One Sir Robert Macraith, who 
had been originally a waiter, and afterwards obtained a con- 
siderable fortune by marriage, on announcing his intention of 
purchasing “ The Cocoa Tree,” another noted resort, was slap- 
ped on the back by George, and told: “ Right, it will then be 
Bob without and robbing (Robin) within.” To the knight’s 
lady, whom he was subsequently induced to visit, he was still 
more severe. Her father having been a pawnbroker when she 
informed him of her intention to “hang up her family heir- 
looms’ in some gaudy apartment where they then stood, “| 
thought,” said Selwyn, “they had been hung up long ago.” 

lle sometimes, however, received a hard rub himself, more 
especially from Sheridan, who latterly threw him into the shade. 
George, in his age, became addicted to “ the gentlemanly vice 
of avarice,” though he still retained a passion for personal dee- 
oration, which had always distinguished him. “ Can anything 
be more reasonable?” he said, displaying a waistcoat he had 
just purchased. “ Can you conceive how they should have let 
me have it so cheap?” “ Very easily,’ replied Sheridan; “they 
took you for one of the trade, and sold it to you wholesale.” 
It was in revenge for this hit that Selwyn fabricated his cele- 
brated story against Sheridan, whom he represented as intend- 
ing to do a tailor out of a suit of clothes by blarneying the ar- 
tist as one whose work “did him infinite credit.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied the snip, who was not to be done, “ my work brings me 
credit, and my customers ready mom ed 

Dunning, the celebrated barrister, subsequently Lord Ash- 
burton, was a member of Brookes’s, and many passes of wit 
were there interchanged between him and other politiciansof the 
club,especially on the score of his own and his mother’s economy. 
Dunning, however, appears to have been a sensible man, and 
though most suecessful as a barrister, stood in wholesome awe 
of the law himself. A neighboring farmer having on one occa- 
sion cut down a tree on his premises, Dunning’s butler threat- 
ened him with a lawsuit, and informed his master of the threat. 
“Did you?” said Dunning: “then you'll carry it on, for | 
shan’t.” 

Of * White’s” fewer aneedotes are recorded; the Tory party, 
of whom it chiefly consisted, being for the most part in office, 
and consequently having less time for indulging in these sym- 
posia. The wits, indeed, at Brookes’s fabricated stories for it, 
one of which, relating to Dundas. the celebrated head of the 
English navy, was particularly good. Dundas, it seems, though 
popular with the higher classes, was by no means in equal es- 
timation among the lower orders of his countrymen, the Scotch, 
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and on one occasion of visiting Edinburgh, was represented to 
have sent for a barber to operate on his chin. ‘The barber be- 
ing a practical jester, determined to amuse himself at the min- 
ister’s expense. The statesman accordingly had no sooner been 
duly soaped than the following colloquy ensued: “ We’re much 
obliged to you, Mr. Dundas,” said the operator, “for the part you 
lately took in London.” “ What,” replied the statesman: “ you 
a politician? I sent for a barber.” “Oh, yes! VI shave you 
directly,” rejoined the other; “but meanwhile, take that, ye 
traitor!’ and suddenly drawing the back of his razor across the 
obnoxious minister’s throat, he hurried off. The blood started 
out, and the statesman was naturally alarmed. An outery was 
raised, and half the faculty of the town were speedily in attend- 
ance, When, on removing his hand, which Dundas had kept 
firmly applied to his throat, it was found that the stream flowed 
solely from some artificial means which the impudent rogue had 
employed for the purpose of giving effect to his hoax, and that 
not a scratch was visible. The fellow consequently escaped 
unpunished; and his triumph was the greater as Dundas had 
the mortification of being laughed at, as well as of having to 
pay the zealous medical attendants. 

Pitt, the celebrated premier, highly relished this aneedote, 
though the subject long remained a tender one with his subor- 
dinate, at whose expense the great minister frequently enjoyed 
a laugh, and uttered the only joke which he has ever been ac- 
cused of perpetrating: “ Tlow is it,” said some one on the oe- 
casion of a dinner at White’s, “ that the upper side of a sirloin 
is called the Scofeh?” “Can't say,” replied Dundas, to whom 
the interrogatory was addressed. “ Vl tell you why,” inter- 
rupted Pitt: “’tis because they always prefer the side that’s 
uppermost.” 

The anecdotes connected with his name at White’s are con- 
sequently few, and one recorded in the course of these pages 
is somewhat irreverent. It was rather, indeed, to the Hous« 
of Commons that it applied; for, though represented hy Fox 
as told at White’s, it occurred in the Legislature. Pitt had 
an unscrupulous follower named Rose, whom he was always in 
the habit of putting forward when any assertion of un- 
usual audacity required to be made; and it was on one of these 
occasions that he was positively electrified by the magnifi- 
cence of his henchman’s mendacity. “ Now listen,” said he, 
“Rose is going to tell ad d lie,” when the other stood up 
with solemn aspect and placed his hand impressively on his 
breast; and, “Splendid! is he not magnificent?” was the ad- 
ditional exclamation, as the other called on “ the Ruler of the 
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Universe and the Great Searcher of Hearts” to bear witness 
to his falsehood. 

The eelebrated Beau Brummel was a member of White’s. 
and was rarely seen beyond the streets in its precincts. He 
affected a horror, indeed, of being seen towards the Eastern 
or City end of London; but Sheridan once chanced to find 
hin coming from that latitude. “ What!” said Sherry. “you 
come from the East? Impossible!” “Why, my de—ar 
sa—ur?” drawled the Beau. “ Beeause the wise men come 
from the East,” was Sheridan’s reply. “So then, Sa—ar, you 


think: me a fool?” demanded Brummel, with more energy than 
usual. ‘ By no means,” replied Sheridan, moving off, ° | now 
you to be one, ? 


fhe-e wits do not appear to have been marked by much 
vood-nature: but Sheridan at this time was himself sometimes 
vetting terrible rubs. Addressing Horne Tooke, who shortly 
before had published his celebrated “ Portraits of Two Fathers 
and ‘two Sons,” (the Earl of Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Lord Holland, 
and Mr. l’ox,) he unwittingly said, * So, sir! you are the rev- 
erend gentleman who I am told draws portraits for amuse- 
ment?” “Yes, sir,” replied the stern demoerat; * and if you'll 
do me the favor of sitting for yours, I'll draw it so faithfully 
that even you yourself will shudder.” 

Some cdoggerel at this time annoyed him much. Le was 


represented to have written: 


Since none with pen will trust me but a goose, 

And paper of all k nds I’ve little now to use, 

lo my verses you may swear if you will, 

If inscribed on the back of a wine-merchant’s bill: 
But observe, should there be a receipt at the end on’t, 
rhey’re none of Sherry’s, vou may depend on’t.” 


These were supposed to have been provoked by a jew a’ sprit 
of Sheridan shortly before on Whitbread, the great porter- 
orewer, who had unexpectedly raised the price of his beer: 


‘ Thev’ve raised the price of table drink: 
What is the reason, do you think ? 
The tax on /t’s the cause, I hear 


But what has malt to do with beer?” 

But other clubs besides Brookes’s and White’s were famous 
during last century, especially the Beef-Steak Club, which also 
is, or was lately, in existence. It was established in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, and owed its origin to the faet 
that some member of the peerage had called upon a noted actor, 
named Dickey Suett, at one of the larger London theatres, while 
the latter was engaged in cooking his dinner. A beef-steak con- 
-tituted the sole repast; but it was cooked so tenderly, and his 
lordship enjoyed it so much, that he asked permission to return 
with a friend on the following day. The friend came, and so 
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much did the trio enjoy the morceau cooked in their presence, 
that a club was formed, to meet once every succeeding week: 
and if has been kept up ever sinee. Beet-st aks and port Col- 
stitute the sole entertainment at this repast and the custom is 
still rigidly adhered to of cooking the viand on a silver grid- 
iron in presence of the members. The most celebrated men 
of the age have ranked among the number of these, including 
Fox. Burke, the noted Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Brougham. 
The two last were originally “ six-bottle men,” though the last 
has so reformed that he has become almost a teetotaller 

warned, probably, by the premature fate of the other, who died 
in little beyond the prime of life, after having been accustomed 
to be carried nightly on the shoulders of -ix men triumphant 


1 


But by far the most noted London elub of last 


century was 
the celebrated King of Clubs, formed by a noted hero named 
Bobus Smit who boasted of having whipped the D eC of 
Wellington, when a boy at Eaton. In union with him wer 


the late Sir James Mackintosh, the Marquis of Lansdowne, re- 


cently deceased, and a few men of refinement who met for the 
purpose of uniting intellectual pursuits with social enjoyment. 
lt assembled once a month, on a Saturday - and a ceiebi ited 
talker of the period, named * Conversation S| rpe, was one 
of its m cipal attractions. The late Lord Holl ina, “ir James 
Searlett, (afterwards Lord Abinger.) and Rogers, the banker- 
poet, also contributed to raise it to celebrity. Yet it neve 
fully realized public expeetations; for, by a strange coincidence 


almost all its members failed in the House of Commons. bobu 
hi elf but onee venture d to Sp ak in that fastidi Us “Ss mboiv. 
and he retired crippled like a lame duck from its presence. 


Sharpe, though the most brilliant talker known in modern 


time. w not a whit more successful: and Mackintosh never 
achieved the parliamentary fame anticipated for him. 

Yet some rare encounters of wit took place here, Lord 
Erskine. the celebrated orator, was one of the most conspicu- 


ous of its members, though he himself formed no exception to 
the list of parliamentary tailures. Here he was accustomed to 
quiz Lord Kenyon, another member, for having presided twelve 
years in one court in the same pair of breeches; here he was 
accustomed, in his egotism, to recount his early triumphs; and 
here he was wont, amid the utter desolation of his age, to re- 
sort in his ultimate decline, accelerated by the vindictiveness 
with which the Prince of Wales pursued him for having ac- 
eepted, when a member of his royal highness’s household, a 
brief from the noted Tom Paine. Yet Wyndham, a high aris 
tocrat, justified him for his conduct on this occasion, having 
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been entirely gained by the bold oratory of the demagogue in 
replying to Burke’s celebrated pamphlet on the French Revo- 
lution. “ Mr. Burke,” said Paine, “ pities the plumage, but he 
forgets the dying bird.” “I could have hugged the greasy 
rogue on hearing this,” said Wyndham, “ he pleased me so.” — 

It was one of the peculiarities of this club, that strangers 
could be admitted to it as honorary members, and impart as 
well as receive amusement. Amongst those so introduced was 
Curran, the great Lrish orator: and Lord Avonmore, a cele- 
brated Irish judge, was one of his constant butts. 

The celebrated Lord Ward was also a brilliant member of 
this club, and used to banter Rogers the poet with merciless 
severity. Sam in those days was a sort of living skeleton, 
and his lordship was wont to ask him “ why he did not keep 
his hearse?” Returning from Spa on one occasion, Rovers 
remarked that the place was so full he could not find even a 
bed. “Dear me,” said sagt “was there not room in the 
church-yard 2?” At another time, on being shown a portrait of 
Rogers, by Murray the pul hlisher, who remarked that it was 
‘done to the life,” * to the death vou mean,” was his lordship’s 
reply. But the banker-poet survived his torture, and shortly 
afterwards had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing him eon- 
veyed to a mad-house, after paying a London alderman the 
extraordinary compliment of addressing him in some such 
words as“ vour father was 2 good man, he was an excellent 
man: he had the best melted-butter | ever tasted in my life.” 

There was another noted King’s Club, or Kine’s Head Club, 
which used to be held at the University of Cambridge during 
last eentury, and of which Macaulay, the celebrated essayisi 
and ae Was a member. Latterly, however, hi wis 
ashamed of having belonged to it; for a ealf’s head, served 
up on iene anniversary of the unhappy Charles the First’s exe- 
eution, was its principal distinction. 

These, together with a reunion named “ The Literary Club,” 
supposed - have been founded by Dr. Johnson, though latterly 
only distinguished for dulness, were the chief social institutions 
of last century; and, excepting Brookes’s and White's, which 
have been modernized and kept pace with the times, they pre- 
sent no resemblanee to the existing fashionable elubs, which 
are as much distinguished for elegance and eaudiness, as the 
former were for their homely appearance. 

Externally, these modern clubs are amonest the most mag- 
nificent buildings of the British metropolis, and, so far as in- 
ward splendor is concerned, some of them throw the residences 
of the leading noblesse, and even of the sovereign, into the 
shade. They afford representations, too, of every style of ar- 
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chiteeture, from the chaste modern Italian and Ionie columns, 
to the heavier massiveness and gorgeousness which belong to 
no known school of architecture, except the gigantic and 
ornate. A few of them are remarkable for incongruities of 
taste, and the discordant effects which naturally result from 
all attempts injudiciously to unite different and inherently in- 
harmonious styles; but on the whole, they are amongst the 
most remarkable buildings of London, and such as are to be 
seen in equal variety and profusion in no other city whatever. 

Though differing in their styles externally and in their in- 
ternal arrangements, there is usually a considerable degree of 
similarity within the walls of a club, and certain features are 
common to all. Most of them have generally a striking hall 
or entrance. In some instances, access is obtained to this im- 
mediately from the street; but in general, by a small and com- 
paratively unadorned vestibule, which renders the effeet of 
the interior splendor the more striking. 

In the vestibule generally sits a porter, who takes charge of 
the letters, &e., for the various members, and sees that no un- 
authorized person enters. Each member of the club is expect- 
ed to leave his private address with the secretary; but this, of 
course, remains unknown to the rest of the world, and thus it 
is that half-pay lieutenants and indjviduals in similar cireum- 
stances, while frequenting these palatial establishments by day, 
are often found to reside or pass the night in some very modest 


] 
locale, 


From the interior of the vestibule a small Waiting-room 
sometimes branches off, devoted to the reception of visitors. 
This, however, is by no means a general arrangement, stran- 
gers being usually looked upon with a jealous eye, and, except- 
ing in one or two instances, utterly exeluded from participat- 
ine in the slightest degree in the benefits of the club. A few 
youthful Ganymedes, in the garb of pages, are also generally 
stationed about the vestibule, for the purpose of acting as run- 
ning messengers, at so much per mile, for the members of the 
estal Lshment. 

From the hall in the interior branch off the various apart- 
ments of the edifice. These usually consist, on the ground 
floor, of a morning or lounging room, devoted to the reception 
of the various public journals, and where members assemble 
either to gather intelligence concerning the events of the day, 
dr to conduct their correspondence, with the material for which, 
in the shape of stationery, the club freely supplies them. Ad- 
joining this there is usually a coffe-room, on a larger scale, and 
oficn fitted up ina style of great splendor. In mostelubs there is 
also generally a private dining-room, adorned in a degree 
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much less magnificent, in which the members of the elub who 
chance to be on social terms with each other meet onee a week 
or oftener for the purpose of having what is termed a “ house- 
dinner.” In all, viands of the most recherché description are 
supplied at something like cost price, and the cooking is almost 
invariably of the first-rate order; most clubs piquing themselves 
on the superiority of their c/e/, and the “artist” usually being 
a foreigner who has achieved high distinction in culinary an- 
nals. Some clubs, indeed, have owed their main eelebrity to 
their cooks; and in a noted instanee, where an_ illustrious 
cuistier left, it was declared of a great establishment of this 
order, Jlinm fuit—it was, or rather had been, Tray. ‘The 
artist himself seems to have been aware of this, and it was pos- 
itively touching to sce him, after retiring from his situation of 
£5,000 a vear, perambulating the streets in the neighborhood 
withall the subdued complacency of a retired or retiring premier, 
evidently convinced that the establishment or the country could 
not survive his fall. The lower floor of the edifice, it need not 
be mentioned, is chiefly devoted to the mysteries of the art 
over which this potentate presided: and in order that the whole 
may proceed with the regularity of science, the aid of steam is 
generally ealled into aetion, with the view of raising in befit- 
ting silence to the dining-table the ches, Vauvres from the Eleu 
sinian shades below. 

But it is on the first floor or upper part of a club that it is 
seen to most advantage. Here are the drawing-room. which 
is usually fitted up in a style of great elegance, though ladies 
are never, except on visiting days, permitted to enter its por- 
tals, and the library, which in some of these establishments is 
often an exceedingly spacious as well as amply stored hall. 
In one club, the Athenaeum, the volumes are upwards of twenty 
thousand in number, and the whole are usually under the con- 
trol of a resident librarian. Lounging-chairs, writing-tables, 
and like conveniences are here abundantly provided; and lat- 
terly, in some such apartment as this, when hard pressed by 
his creditors, the unhappy, defiant, scorning, but eventually 
scorned and neglected Theodore Hook wrote the greater part 
of his novels, undisturbed by all the buzz and hum of the more 
fortunate butterflies around him. Adjoining is usually a small- 
er withdrawing or eard-room: but gaming, as well as exeesses 
of every species, are no longer the fon in a club, and the stake 
is generally confined to half-cuinea points. 

The upper story of a elub is usually devoted to a billiard- 
room, a smoking-room, and the offices of the domestics. It is 
almost always devoid of ornament, and concealed from the 
street by a parapet. In the instance of one club, however, the 
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Reform, there is a third floor, disclosed to spectators in all its 
glaring reality. It is hired out as lodgings, or sleeping 
apartments, to a few of its members; but the arrangement is 
not productive of vood effect, so far as the eye is concerned, 
externally, and it neither has been nor can be considered wor- 
thy of adoption. 

A club is usually under the control of a secretary, who re- 
ceives his orders from a seleet committee of members, consist- 
ing of the most veteran gourmands and practised wine-lbibbers 
of the house. On these gentlemen devolves the important 
duty of selecting the viands and tasting the wines; and as the 
responsibility is great, the experience is, of course, commensu- 
rate. In general the viands are provided by first-rate trades- 
men, and the wines, supplied to the members at wholesale pri- 
ces, are almost invariably unexeceptionable. The reputation of 
the club, or rather, the character of the committee, on these 
momentous points is at stake; and seldom is either compro- 
mised. A cook, as already mentioned—usually some great 
forcign hero, widely known to fame—is ready to obey these 
behests, and give a brilliant realization to their commands, in 
so far as the former are concerned; while a butler—a far more 
modest individual, with whose name the world is seldom famil- 
lar—is employed pal tially to exeeute the latter, the duty heing 
deemed far too important for delegation. Whenever a mem- 
ber has reason, or surmises he has reason to complain of either, 
he makes a solemn complaint in writing on the back of his 
bill, and it is duly laid before the committee at their first 
weekly meeting, who deliberate and decide on it with inflexible 
impartiality. A house-steward and kitchen-clerk superintend 
minor details. A still-room maid prepares the tea and coffee. 
A needle-woman is usually kept in most establishments for ex- 
ecuting repairs, and a whole host of housemaids, doubtless pre- 
sided over by a matron, are to be found on the premises. A 
bevy of female cooks, who obey the awful nod of the ches, are 
also to be found in the kitehen; but these, the main forces of 
the club, are usually most religiously kept from view, and 
maintained apart as rigidly as the most thorough woman- 
hater could desire. 

Such is an outline of the modern club. It would be out of 
place here, and extend our article too long, to trace the influ- 


ence of such institutions on society. They may have rendered 
it less domesticated, but they have also refined it; they may 
have ministered to exclusivism, yet they have also softened the 


asperities of cas/e. A less social taste may have been intro- 
dueed, for the creat majority of members of a club are gen- 
erally strangers to each other; they have, however, put an end 
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to the coarse excesses which formerly resulted from undue 
conviviality. To be seen “reeling home from a club.” is no 
longer an expression proverbially true; but, on the contrary, 
such scenes are as rare as they are justly deemed disgraceful. 

Most of the London elubs, it may be added, distribute their 
broken viands to the poor of the respective parishes, and in 
this respect they perform a part which is meritorious. Admis- 
sion to all of them is by ballot—one negative in ten usually 
excluding a candidate, while in others a single blaek-ball sufh- 
ees. The price of admission varies from $40 to $160, and the 
annual subseription from 330 to $60. The principal clubs, 
now-a-days, naming them in the order of their establisliment, 
are: 

White’s, Brookes’s, Boodle’s, The Union, Alfred, Arthur’s, 
Senior United Service, Junior United Service, Oxtord and 
Cambridge, Wyndham, Garrick, The Army and Navy, Trav- 
ellers’, Oriental, Carlton, Reform, Conservative, Atheneun, 
Senior University, Law, City, Whittington. 

To Brookes’s and White's we have already alluded; and a 
brief notice of the others may be interesting. Boodle’s is a 
place of resort chiefly for country eentlemen, though even 
there, the venerable tights and top-boots can seareely now be 
seen. The Union was once an exceedingly seleet place for 
city merchants, but it has long since become obscure and de- 
eayed. Alfred’s was of a literary tendency; but it exists now 
almost solely in name. Arthur’s is a place of similar deserip- 
tion. But the Senior United Service is still in pristine vivor, 
and has given rise to two institutions of similar origin, The 
Senior United Service, and The Army and Navy, (familiarly 
termed “ The Rag and Famish,” where Louis Napoli mn, the 
present Emperor of Franee, Was formerly accusto ned to eat 
his eighteen-penny breakfast. The Travellers’ for a long time 
was the most recherché of any club, no admission being obtained 
to it, unless the candidate had made the European tour, or tray- 
elled at least a thousand miles from home; though exception 
was made in favor of distinguished foreigners, especially the 
late astute diplomatist, Talleyrand, whose delight it was to 
indulge here in a game at whist. The Oriental is a place of 
resort exclusively for Eastern Indians, as its name m LN denote, 
and the yellow-jaundiced aspect of its members sufficiently 
proves. The Carlton is the oldest and most select of the 
political clubs, having been established chiefly for party pur- 
poses. The Reform is its great rival on the opposite side of 
polities, but it is far less recherché in its members. The Con- 
servative is a sort of Junior Carlton, founded for reception of 
the sucking and less noticeable members of the Tory party; 
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and the Atheneum is devoted almost exclusively to men of 
science and literature, though a large number of no pretensions 
to either have lately found admission to its roll. 

The Senior University, as it is called, to distinguish it from 
the Oxford and Cambridge or Junior University, consist 
chiefly of the higher dignitaries of the Church of England, and 
numbers some of the most experienced topers in the country 
among its members. The Oxford and Cambridge follows at a 
long distance behind, but still is imbued with the same lofty 
aspirations.» The Wyndham, with a similar club named the 
Parthenon, devoted to the smaller fry of literature, is now 
almost defunct; but the Garrick still flourishes in the multi 
tude of English translators or adapters of dramatic pieces from 
the Freneh. The Law is a professional club, often enlivened 
by the eccentricities of Lord Brougham; and the City is solely 
frequented by city merchants. 


Arr. IIL.—1l. The Life and Posthumous Writings of William Corper 
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Wer are likely to forget the poets of the last century, and 
not ly lose our reverence for them, but fail in deriving from 
their writings and life the benefits they were designed to con- 
fer. Byron, Seott, Moore and Shelley have not as many read- 
ers now as they had twenty years since, and we predict a still 
ereater falling off in the next double decade. These were but 
connecting links with Cowper and the elder children of song. 
They had not in them, to a very creat extent, the material of 
poetry which, asbestos-like, defies the fires of taste and criti- 
cism. Their chief element was passion and sentiment, which 
in themselves are ephemeral; and especially so when they be- 


} 


long rather to the animal than to the spiritual. They are of 
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the earth—earthy. The poets of a generation or a particular 
age do not inherit the future. They fulfil their limited mis- 
sion, and, like the Harbinger of the Messiah, deerease and sink 
into the greater light, and are lost. Much of their fame 
lies in the less pretentious poems they have written, and, like 
some leaf from the tree of Idgrasil, will be wafted to the ages 
yet to come. Poetry only lives as it seizes upon the universal 
truth, that neither age, nor change, nor time ean affeet, and 
which. like the soul, never grows old or decays. The transient 
day-dreams of the imagination please, but they do not live. 
The ephemeral and the transient send a gleam of sunshine 
ucross our pathway, and then disappear. The sensual and 
voluptuous die with the passions they invoke. They are para- 
‘itic and privitive, and either perish on what they feed, or kill 
What nourishes them. Th V helong not to that hicher region 
of life which allies itself with immortality. 

We have had quite a number of this fugacious class of poets, 
who have acquired fame, or rather notoriety, but they are 
rapidly becoming effete for want of that vitality which only 
belongs to the healthy and the vigorous. They are the * half- 
and-half,” the mongrel and the hybrid, which yield no permanent 
issue. They have served some purpose, however, in giving evi- 
denceofl the fact, that whatever ises eutially haseand vile, though 
covered with tinsel and arrayed in jewels, must be condemned. 
Infania notates is branded on all these children of the poné, 
and purity turns from them ata single glanee. That some of 
these poets felt the kindling rays which wakened into life “ the 
mighty orbs of song,” noneean deny. But the sun which ealls 
into light and awakens the rapture of the skvlark, drives into 
the ide the owl and the bat. 

li is ruly a pitiable sight, and not without its warning. 
The suntlower is a large and lubberly stalk; it awkwardly 
tur = head towards its master, but is too seedy and yellow 
to win our admiration. The daisy of Burns and the celandine 
of Wordsworth hold our senses in rapture, and waken thoughts 
Pro deep for tea nga But let the p ets sing. The world is 
large and noisy, and, to tell the truth, dissonant; and many 


sounds reach us more inharmonious than any we have heard 
from even the least in the kingdom. Sing on—a ericket on 
the hearth is not unweleome to us in our graver moods, and 


the chirp of a wren enters the ear to push out what is less wel- 
come, in the multitudinous roar of the mad world. Many a 
maiden in the kitehen, many a boor in the field, nanv a mother 
in her log cabin. and suitor on the mart, and soldier in the 
camp, have wept and laughed and found new hopes in reading 
and remembering the simple ditties of the forgotten and un- 
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known. They serve some good purpose, we think, aml the 
world would lose much if these inglorious writers were for ever 
mute, 

We well remember a young man who was aspiring to be a 
reacher, but he sadly failed in all his atte mpts at sermonizing. 
4 course his efforts were all extemporaneous, though not un- 
studied. He could not hold his audience with his olitter- 
ing eye, if, indeed, there was any fire in that organ. An 
honest friend advised him to give it up, and that God had 
never called him to preach the Gospel. His answer was, 


p 
( 


There must of necessity be among the preachers one known 
as the least, and he would become a preac her if this even was 
to be his lot.” He was ambitious and persevering, and 
won an enviable reputation. The courage and humility of the 
novitiate gave promise of his suecess. There must, then, of 
necessity, be some one of the poets who shall rank as the 
least: and this is better than to have no name amone the 
elect ‘inte rpreters of nature and of God. And as no one knows 
What is in him until he is tried, and as the eask is not conscious 
of the wine which it contains. to tap it ix the only method of as- 
certaining its quality; and although the first draught may not be 
so pure, it may improve both with age and the very process of 
running it off into the eruise. 

The father of William Cowper was John Cowper, | haplain 
to King (;eorge the Second, and resided at his rectory of 


Great Bir khs amste ad in Hertfordshire, England, snse <cene of 
the poet's a Hlis mother was Ann, daughter of Roger 
Donne, Esq., of Ludham Hall, in Norfolk. They had several 


children, but only left twosons. William, the suljject eh : 
tice, was born at Birkhamstead, on the 26th of November, 1751. 
His mother died at the early age of thirty-four, in 173 7. Thus 
was he bereft in childhood of the eare and tenderness of his 
mother, whose merits he has so feelingly commemorated in his 
Task. Wer death was one of the causes of the eloom and sadness 
which threw a shadow over his life, and contributed, in the 
highest decree, to give a coloring to his mind whieh neither 
age nor circumstances could effectually remove. [lis infaney 
and childhood were marked with constitutional weakne-s and 
delicacy, almost feminine, which in after life was seen in the 
extreme diffidence which made his intercourse with others 
most painful, and rendered him entirely unfit to appear, in even 
the humblest office, before the public. In this may be traced 
the tendency to depression, which at times culminated into 
settled despair and insanity. The instrument was too finely 
strung and ethereal to bear the ordinary shocks of the rude 
world, and a passing breeze, unnoticed by coarser minds, sent 


no- 
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a wail of terror along its chords, which, if it did not break, 
unstrung them. A finer organism, perhaps, never was known. 
He was the sensitive plant which felt the most delicate touch, 
and shrunk back into itself as if by paralysis. His mind was 
the -Holian harp which responded to the first breath without, 
an rose with a tempest of unearthly musie from every passing 
breeze. 

In early life he was subject to inflammation of the eyes, and 
was put into the hands of an oculist, and from thence trans- 
ferred to all the hardships and annoyances of a public school. 
His father did not seem to understand the nature and the 
wants of his son, and his mother’s gentler hand was needed to 
soothe and care for the tender plant, now exposed to the dan- 
gers attendant upon that first step in life, which to all is most 
trying, but to a mind like William Cowper’s almost insup- 
portable. 


se YN 
\ 


\! ul to empty v 

Cowper through life lamented the persecution he endured at 
school, and the trials of his early education, His own account 
of the matter represents him at Westminster “as not daring to 
raise his eyes above the shoe-lbuekles of the elder boys.” He 
never adverted to those days without the most painful feclings 
and a shudder at the reeolleetion of his wretchedness. One of 
his poems is devoted to Education, in which he moralizes upon 
the evils attendant upon the exposure of youth to the unex- 
pected trials and often ruinous effeets which follow them in 
public schools. Perhaps ho where is this experienced to 
so great an extent as in the universities of England. The sys- 
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tem of “ fagging” was practised to an almost unlimited extent, 
in which boys were compelled to do menial service for those 
who occupied the higher classes in school. In this both the 
professors and the pupils engaged, and if it had stopped here it 
might have been supportable; but the utmost tyranny and 
abuse were practised upon all who would submit to it, or had 
no means of redress. Shelley refers to it in his dedication to 
Mary, in the “ Revolt of Islam.” “ Refusing to fag, at Eton, he 
was treated with revolting cruelty by masters and boys. This 
roused, instead of taming, his spirit. and he rejected the duty 
of obedience when it was enforced by menaces and punish- 
ment.” Ilis resolute heroism, though trembling at every 
nerve, led him to encounter the most hateful oppressions which 
were practised in the school, and much of his after-life of mor- 
bid sensibility and sadness doubtless had its origin in Eton. 


Thought I reat d + Ww nn i r fi mds itt 
Che clouds which wrap t vorld from youth did pass. 
Ido ren vr well the hour which burst 

AY ' t's «le | fr 1 May 1 it was 

When I lked fort yj th litter rrass 

And wept, [1 \ t f 

} , 


Were but ee 

It is evident that Cowper felt even more keenly than Shel- 
ley the depths of degradation and sorrow to which he was 
driven, as his mind was more sensibly alive, if possible, to the 
harsh gratings of the prison-schools into which he had entered. 
But he was studious, and, so far as we have learned, meek and 
submissive. He acquired the reputation of scholarship together 
with many who in after-life cherished his memory and distin- 
guished themselves in public life. 

At the age of eighteen, in 1749, he left Westminster to enter 
upon the study of the law; his friends having selected the life 
of an attorney for him—a life for which he had no taste, and no 
qualifications. For whatever intellect and talent he possessed, 
his delicate constitution and diffidence, his ethereal and refined 
spirit shrank back from the toil and drudgery, the confliets 
and perplexities attendant upon a profession requiring the qual- 
ities of a soldier rather than a poet to achieve any honor or 
consideration in it. 


He was fitted by nature and education for the refined society 
of the pure and the cultivated, and had no affinity, taste or dis- 
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position to mingle in the bustle and business of the great world 
around him. His very atmosphere was love. The gentler vir- 
tues he possessed to an extraordinary degree; and his love for 
nature was a passion which sought continually proper objects 
to revel in. The variety and depth of his sorrows are ex- 
pressed in the following verses by him: 


‘See me—ere yet my destined course half done, 
Cast forth a wanderer on a wo Lunknown! 
See me neglected on the world’s rude coast, 
Bach dear companion of my v e lost! 

Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade mv brow 
And ready tears wait only leave to flow! 

Why all that soothes a heart fron lish fre 
All that delights the happy—palls with me! 


He settled himself in the Inner Temple after his term of ser- 
vice was completed with the solicitor, and remained there till 
the age of twenty-three. But his mind naturally turned to the 
paths of literature and poctry, rather than to the rough and 
thorny roads of jurisprudence. During this time he made him- 
self familiar with the classics, and gave translations from Hor- 
ace and others. He also cultivated the acquaintance of dis- 
tinguished men known in the literary world—Colman, Thorn- 
ton, Lloyd and others, whose lives and habits differed widely 
from his own, and who might have proved a serious injury to 
the fame and character of the illustrious bard. Happily, he 
eseaped from their example and degradation. 

His early poems show the bent of his mind. “The child,” 
in him, “was father of the man.” They all indicate a contem- 
plative spirit, early impressed with a love of truth and of piety. 
His descriptive talent is seen in nearly all his earlier productions; 
and his talent for moralizing even on the simplest of subjects. 

In his thirty-first year he was nominated to the offices of 
Reading Clerk and Clerk of the private committees of the 
House of Lords—a situation the more desirable. as such an 
establishment might enable him to marry early in life: a meas- 
ure to which he was doubly disposed, both by judgment and 
inclination. But the peculiarities of his mind rendered him 
unable to support the ordinary duties of his new office; for the 
idea of reading in public proved a source of torture to his 
tender and apprehensive spirit. Resigning his situation as 
Reading Clerk, he was appointed Clerk of the Journals of the 
same House of Parliament. Of his occupation, in consequence 
of this new appointment, he speaks in the following letter: 

rO LADY HERKETH. 
THe Tempie, Anqgust 9, 1763. 


My pear Covsrs—Having promised to write to you, I make haste 
to be as good as my word. I have pleasure in writing to you at any 
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Yours ever, l evermore, W. C. 


This letter opens to the reader the inner life and struggles 
of William Cowper, and shows how harsh and dissonant the 
world and its employments grated upon his sensitive nature, 
and how utterly unfit he was for its business and pursuits; and 
yet there is nothing in it indicating a morbid state of mind. 
It was his normal condition, and no discipline could have 
modified or changed it. No one can tell what unutterable 
sorrow and grief—what repugnance he felt in attending upon 
the duties of an office, which a mind differently constituted 
would have met and discharged with the utmost ease and 
pleasure. The reading of “the Journals” was a constant 
trial, more painful and oppressive than that of a trial-sermon 
to the most diffident novice, or an address by a female be- 
fore a large and promiscuous audience, whose voice sounded 
as an alarm-bell at the ery of fire. His “nights were spent in 
dreaming” of what he had read, and filled with appreheusions 
of the recurring duties day by day. He was a wonder to him- 
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self. and felt assured that no circumstances in life, no hopes of 
preferment, no solicitations of friends, would ever change the 
singular temper or disposition he possessed, or alter in any 
wise the idiosynerasy of his mind. “ Publie exhibition” to 
him “was mortal poison,” and filled him with “horror.” Hav- 
ing prepared himself for the office by x veral months’ constant 
labor. when the day arrived to enter upon its duties all confi- 
denee forsook him, and his friends acquiesced in the fact that 
he was utterly unable to discharge its duties. His health 
broke down under the distressing and mortifying conflict, and 
mental derangement followed. “ From Deeember, 1763, to the 
following July, the sensitive mind of Cowper appears to have 
labored under the severest suffering of morbid depression; but 
the medical skill of Dr. Cotton, and the cheerful, benignant 
manners of that accomplished physician, gradually suecceded, 


with the blessing of Heaven, in removing the indeseribable 
load of religious despondeney which had clouded the faculties 
of this interesting man. Ilis ideas of religion were changed 
from the gloom of terror and despair to the brightness of in- 
ward joy and peace.” 

llow much of this depression was due to the habitual sad- 
ness Which had possessed his finely sensitive nature, owing to 
the incompatability existing between his wishes and his wants: 
his duty and his ability; the demands of labor and his abhor- 
rence of it: the strength of his intelleet and the weakness of 
his will, we eannot say; but we doubt not that his peeu- 
liar views of religion, tinctured as t] ey were with Calvinism, 
had much to do in plunging him into that terrible vortex 
which came nigh ingulfing him for ever. On this subject we 
do not feel disposed to dwell: but we cannot think but what 
clearer and more seriptural views of the Christian svstem 


would have relieved him from the fatal darkness which for 
many months settled down upon him, and threatened the ex 
tinction of this mighty orb. ‘Thank God he was relieved! and 
the world has been made wiser and better for it. 


| ! ny, al | t ! h 


In this way he improved the sad calamity with which he was 
visited; and the event left a deep and abiding impression upon 
him of his dependence upon God, and a cheerful acquiescence 
in his mysterious ways. With the relief to his burdened in- 


tellect came the peace of a soul reconciled to his government. 
and a sense of his acceptance and adoption. The darkness 
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which brooded over the great deep gave way under the fiat of 
Him who said, “ Let there be light, and there was light.” 

It is said, though upon what authority we are unable to 
state, that during one of his paroxysms of insanity, either at 
the time to which we refer or subsequently, he requested 
a hackman to drive him out to London Bridge, with the secret 
purpose of casting himself down into the Thames, but that the 
driver at night beeame embarrassed and lost his way, and 
was not able to extricate himself from the intricate roads in 
which he entered, and finally he told the stranger that he could 
not find the place he was seeking, though he knew every inch 
of ground which led to it. Mr. Cowper asked him if he could 
find his way back. He said that he could, and soon returned 
him to his house. In the mean time his fit of depression left 


him, and he sat down and wrote that inimitable hymn which 


com Hees 


The reader will please read it, and see how admirably it 
illust ates the strange providence which rave him reliet and 
safety under the dark cloud which was lowering over his head 

so “ big with merey.” 

His introduction into the family of the Unwins was the 
most remarkable incident of his life, and the intimate friend- 
ship which matured and inereased through life between him 
and them is one of the most affecting in all the history of 
human attachments. No one ever found a dearer friend than 
Mrs. Unwin, and no one was ever more grateful for one than 
William Cowper. If the world had been searched, a more 
suitable home eould not have been found than he had in her 
family. Here every wish was anticipated, every desire grati- 
fied, that a pure and loving heart could entertain; and in the 
quiet retirement of his little cottage, he spent his time as peace- 
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on earth. 
In his letter to Joseph Hill, Esq., of June 24, 1765, 32 
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For ease and elegance, for wit and humor, for tenderness and 
afle: ti n, for delicacy and refinement: for all that we could 
wish in a correspondent, Cowper excelled; and his friend 
Newton was his counterpart in all these, wanting, however, that 


‘gilt and fae ilty divine,” whieh Cowper =O eminently POSsess 
ed. Whoever would wish to study the life of these ulterior 
men, should read their letters. Their simplicity, beauty, and 


Saxon-streneth, have awakened the admiration of the finest 
minds in the English world. Neither Walpole nor Gray can 


compare With them in these respeets. We are glad that they 
used their pens so freely, and have left the impress, not of 
their minds only, but of their hearts, in the friendly missives 
which the so frequently sent to those whom thes loved. 
Th : letters of Cow} r never were intended yy him for the 


public eve. He wrote them to his friends, and with no ulterior 
object. Shy and diffident, he never forced his correspondence 
upon strangers or chance acquaintances, but always waited for 
some opening in providence, before he sat down to pen them. 
Far removed from the circle of his early friends and near rela- 
tions, he was glad of an opportunity of conversing with them 
in thi way, and felt that he could more freely open his mind 
to them on paper than by oral communications. He was emi- 
nently social in his disposition, but serious impediments, such 


as we have referred to, prevented him from that full enjoy- 
ment whieh his nature craved; but with his pen he could talk 
with the utmost freedom—and how well—these inimitable 


letters fully show. Robert Hall was eloquent in their praise, 
and declared that they contained more beauty and finish than 


anv letters in our language. Not one word or sentence needed 
any correction or change. His whole life is laid open to the 
reader in them, and it would be easy to give a faithful por- 


traiture and detail of his character, pursuits, tastes, and em- 
ployments, from their contents. Whatever interested him, he 
freely communieated to his friends, from “ his three tame hares” 
to his translation of Homer; his glazing the kitchen windows, 
tohis Zus/:; from his learning to ride on horseback, to his more 
certain seat in the chariot of inspiration; from his epitaphs for 
the old sexton, to his translations from the Greek of Julianus. 

Mary died before Cowper. Her death was calm and tran- 
quil. Cowper saw her about half an hour before she departed. 
He was then very weak and much depressed, and on the morn- 
ing of that day he said to the servant, who opened the win- 
dow of his chamber, “ Sally, is there life above stairs?” Ab- 
sorbed as he was with his own increasing maladies, he did not 
forget the meek sufferer, now released from her prison-house 
of clay. 
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And s) lt future lot | s 

W imuch mblance of the past 

Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 
My Mary!” 


That heart at last was broken, and Cowper's end was nigh. 
He survived her, however, some four years, amidst great alter- 
nations of _ and fear, of joy and sorrow, of light and dark- 
ness. His last original poem was “ The Castaway,” in which 
his lyre, with unwonted pathos and sublimity, poured forth its 
notes of sadness, in whi ich, we cannot but think, he felt that 
there w much resemblance between the struggling s ¥" yr in 
“Anson's V wae” and himself, soon to plunge in that deeper 
ocean lying at his feet. His life-boat was at hand. A friendly 
voice heard / ie shout.” He was not “ deserte “dl? : in that death- 
struggle. A “voice divine” allayed the storm. And that 
which to him seemed to be a “ rougher sea,” opened out to his 
enraptured vision the settled calm of an eternal rest. Ile died 
April 25th, 1800, and was born in 1731. He was — in 
St. Edmund’s Chapel, in the Chureh of East Dere ha 

Lady Herketh, his cous aised a marble tablet to | his nem- 
ory, with the following nace ion from the pen of Hay! 


I M I I 
Wu M ( Eso 
Bo Hert fords 1731 
| ( 
ith ] ! 
( tied | 
rH nh ra Vy jib 
| \ te ¢ . rT 
| ind 4s 1 
i = W | sts his fT im 
f s | s 
His } } 3 ? 
, r 
\ f nl 


A memoir of the early life of Cowper, written by himself, 
was found after his death. It was written chiefly for the peru- 
sal of Mrs. Unwin: copies Mee it were presented to Mr. New- 
ton. and u leant to Dr. Johnson. It is an affecting narra- 
tive of his mental sufferings and of his HAPPY relief. No one 
can read it without being assured that his constitutional tem- 
pera nt laid the foundation ot his insanity; and his rloomy 
views of himself as a sinner, and imperfeet conceptions of the 
way of salvation through Jesus Christ, brought on the terribl 
crisis. ‘lhrough Life he was subject to exacerbations of mind, 
which brought him to the very verge of despair. And it is 
wonderful to see what an amount of healthful labor he per- 
formed with his mind and pen, a his long and painful 
life and history. At the close of his sketch of his early lif 
he gays: “1 took possession of my new abode (with the Un- 
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wins) November 11,1765. I have found it a place of re 
pre " | | (rod own hand hy re ha 3 ‘ 
with { u nd ere s | i ane ( His father V l Cc 
ion: and where He ha ven me abundant means of further 
mic in the k owl ave ¢ oul Lord Jesus. both by) th ~ aly 
f ilis own ord and communion with His dear disciples. 
Ma ‘thine but death interrupt our union! Peace be with 
the read fait] our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

His wi fie l—not but death parted him from 
his second mother, Mary Unwin. The beautiful and affecting 
ines on | ot ie r ill be rei bered by tl eader: 

Not « after-lif pirit hove ( 
3 I i ed ) M | 

( d, wher I] n hear 
( rt { pted by 
; 
| » M ( | r 
yread a eyon ubt 
| | i 
( ufferi O 
) { r so irit! Thy 
fo] ' (‘lo { 
eld ttu ! rl 
tio \\ I 
ws o 
es f heir enjo 
\ y not de m if ry {to ¢ l 
rs of Cowpe) ny ) rr 
thlic. and aecessible to all H ! { r 
( OP ish laneu vl { 1O 0! l 
dint Init, at ir and t 
’ 0 literature Wi efer 1 ull < tin 
) W ttl nvoke the read 1) - 
nee with them 

[lis lov tur his | h syinpathy w the 

it 0 I e Tia " tL tO I ind 
coun his love of freedor } piety and beney > in 
personal friendship and undyi attachment; his taste for 
that is beautiful and good; his wit and humor; his singula 
turn for the ridiculous; his profound learning; his admiration 

















for the Greek and Latin elassics; his reverence for the Scrip- 


tures and all good men: his love for the Saviour and his conse- 





eratio to His cau c { ill appear in his poetical w iting’s. 
Wel ww of but ome who has excelled him, and that is the 
uthor of “ Paradise L He has never reached the heights of 
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that t young lady mig he o dange she W medi 
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time Cowper and the cousin he had loved so dearly never met 

Many years afterwards, when his intimacy with Lady 
was renewed, he said to her, ‘1 still look back to the 
of your sister, and regret her: but how strange it is, 
Vi to meet now, we should not know each othe: !’ The 


again. 


Heske 


memory 


if we 


effect o 


sence dit 


ONLY LO 








i Theodora was more durable. Neither time nor ab- 
nished her attachment to the object of her first and 
The poems which, while their intercourse continued, 


i ed for her as they were composed, she care- 
ved during many years, and then, for reasons 


o herself, sent them in a sealed packet to a lady, 

r friend, with directions not to be opened till 

ise. His death, perhaps, or the hopeless state 

he had sunk, rendered the sight of these relics too 

ud hoping that they might one day be incorporated 

ow are) with those works which will perpetuate her 

ousin’s name, she put it out of her own power to burn 
ny darker mood of mind.” 

of his letters to La ly Hesketh are adduced as evidence 

por t’s feeling for her, too, was much warmer than that 

frie dship. Whether such was really the fact or not, 


it is, that that wenerous and amiable ladv was always 


s best friend. No doubt is any longer entertained that it 


who used to write him so many encouraging letters, 

judicious praise on his writings, advising him to 

re, and frequently enclosing him bank cheeks, when 

most needed. In commenting on these substantial 
good-will, Southey remarks: 


of rtain who this benefactor \ ; jh, 
. Hesh s, as Cowper supposed, . It 
! lv Hesketh herself, because, after her offer $1 mk 
de and had been accepted, she would not have affected 
| owll i Nor is it likely to have been her 1 toner, 
may, like faces, be distinctly remembered for twenty 
course of: ft venty years both 1 ndergo a ¢ eat, t] l h 
f i1 ! probable that Cowper should 
n he thought he had detected his uncle’s hand 

hoosl to remain unknown, should have given so d 
eal NV \ Could it be his daughter Theodora? Were 

| Col ) hich the bette write) clr w betwe ( 
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but we have stronger evidence than the opinion of any of 
his biographers, that whoever his anonymous correspoudent 
and benefactor was, his regard for Lady Hesketh had more 
tenderness in it than the most Platonic could elaim fon pure 
friendship. One example will suffice here. Thus, the poet 
implores her to visit him at Olney; she, affectionate and kind 
as sne always was, could not reluse. He writes back in a 
transport of joy, as follows: 


‘T shall see vou again—TI shall hear your voice, we shall lks 
together; I will show you my prospect i} hoval, the il 
Ouse, ind its bank everything that J ve described | ute 
the pleasure of those days not very far distant, and feel a part of it at 
this moment. Talk not of an inn: mention it not, for your lif Wi 
have never had so many visitors, but we could ea 0 it 
them all, though we have received Unwin, and his wife : t | ter, 
and his son, all at once My dear, L will not let you come t end 
0 \I Vv. oO ly nin of Jw b l before hat tin ; 
house will not bey uly to recelve LS, ind it is the onl pout a] 
belonging to us When the plants » out, we go in I lis it with 
mats, and spr ad the floor with mats, and there vou s] it with a 
bed of mignonnette at your side, and a hedge of honeysu Ss, roses, 
and jasmine; and | will m you a bouquet of Ly 
Sool than the time I i th muntry will 1 lb i t 


To this letter nothing need be added to prove that the poet 
was warily attached to Lady Hesketh; but far be it from us 
to allege that any impropriety resulted from that attachment. 





We do not believe there did. The eharaeter of Lady Iles 
keth was above reproach. The probability is that she knew 
her cousin loved her: but that she regarded him as a wayward 
ehi dl, who must be humored as much as possible co ist | 


with propriety and decorum. But whether Cowper was in 
love with one or both of his cousins, there seems no wood rea- 
son to believe that his failure to get married to ei had 
much, if anything, to do with his insanity. All witnesses con- 


cur in the statement that not only the two sisters. but also 
their father. were friendly to him to the last: and in cireum- 
stunees of this kind, there is no instance on record of insanity 
resulting to the lover. The ca if Tasso is entirely differ- 
ent: for although the Princess Leonora seemed to retain her 
friendship for the author of the -/crusalenime L to the 


last, he was persecuted in every conceivable mauner by the 
duke, her father. But far from perseeuting Cowper, the fathe 
of Theodora and Lady Hesketh aly ays treated him wi the 


+ 


greatest kindness. 


It is an unpleasant conclusion to come to, that in certain con- 
stitutions a religious turn of mind has a tendeney to produce 
insanity: and yet such is the inlerence the ease of Cowper 
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than we do. We hold them to rank among the noblest pro- 
ductions of their time. There are passages in his poems which 
ha not been surpassed by any other modern poet. Zhe 


Lusk, justly revarded as hi er de ‘ve, is undoubtedly a 


great poem; or rather, a series of poems put together without 
much order, but abounding i aphie sketches of nature, 
charming portraitures of domestie life, and striking and excel- 
| ° ° ) ° i? 
lent suvvestion nh the rights and duties ol man. 'e) it must 
‘ tted that ( poem a rured with. 1V t 
. : -_ 
! ite iuction ! Mnelish lan ! 
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} S n tl ra) low ( ( to i ) t | 
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d and n mo ely to hay in) 
} | ‘ ntiftinl ] + { atn 
‘ hita ) a { ulliul Gescription of haiure ( LOlNCS- 
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tl » Th (au fore we al Lin astonishe and charmed 
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onderful ty, vigor, {re : 
wh i Oul Op on i ) the 2 t of (‘go Hel } ilar 
and y ch \ ill al ! cul l a li ! k ( 
I" ninstrels of | cour 
ihe same versatility characterizes the ] hter} om ot Cow- 
pe What most surprises the reader. a e of his morbid sen- 
i the pl ess and ( uli hu or tl tpervade most 
> } } 
Ol d Wil nm ce ¢ omer evi ( W ld 
{ i) mw | \ 1 | ~ | dad mo contented ot 
I \\ i! { iit ( oO mpl eo ld be «qi n 
f Loh ( } 0 { ly one of the most 


humorous poems in ou nguage? Indeed all his tal re ex 


ellen Had tien nothing else. his Bills of Mortality, 
Oo - Mother’s Picture, and Sonnet on Mrs. Unwin, 
(a dy referred t ould have proved him a powerful master 
ol tne y ons, Verhaps no er poet of 1 odern times has 
l his beloved mother in train which combines so 

much manly sorrow with so many tender reminiscences of 
( lhood, And yet, in our estimation, Cowper is never so 
truly poetical a hen discussing p ilosophie subjeets. This 
C inconsistent with the disturbed state of his mind: but it 

( isily proved. With view we have marked v 


eral passages, but must, however, confine ourselves to one. 


We seleet an extract from a fragment which Mr. Hayley was 


fortunate enough to discover by accident amone some loose 
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papers found in the poet’s study after his death. It is a philo- 
sophical address of somewhat less than two hundred lines to 
an old deeaved oak in the vicinity of Weston. We choose 
this, however, not because it is the best specimen we could 
give—tor, although certainly very good, it is nothing of the 
kind—we make choice of it because it gives a truer idea of the 
excellencies and defects of the author than any other piece of 
equal length in all his writings: 


| raat } 


Of Cowper’s translation of Hlomer little need be said at the 
present day. It is certainly a more literal rendering than 
that of Pope; and yet it hardly does so much justice to the 
original as the latter’s. This may seem contradictory; but it is 
not the less true. The language as well as the ideas‘of a trans- 
latio l ould resembl the orivinal. The language of Cowper 
does not resemble that of Homer; but is as unlike it as 
possible. In this respeet his version of the Iliad has the 
same faults which we have alluded to in glancing at his 7ask 

that is. the language is often so low and erovelline when it 
is required to be not only dignified but sublime, that his ver- 
sion of some of the finest passages in Homer degenerates into 
coarse parody. It is certainly with no disposition to find fault 
that we make this remark: we vield to none of our readers j 
our admiration of the author of the Task: but who t 
any acquaintanee with the sublimity and grandeur of 1 
inal, can say that justice is done to Homer when the godlike 
Achill sis made to complain that he ix treat 7 ” like a /¢ low 
of ho worth “ There is no such vulgar expression in the 
original; and the same remark will apply with equal force to 
such expressions as Nestor undertakes “to intreat Achilles fo 
a calm,” Agamemnon calls Achilles “this wrangler here,” &e. 
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We might easily multiply instances of this kind; but they 
would only show that, although Cowper’s version of Homer is 
a great work—one that would have seeured him a prominent 
niche in the temple of fame had he produced nothing else 
his part of it is vastly inferior to his original works. Had 
we no other translation of Homer but Cowper’s, then indeed 
the latter would be invaluable; but as it is. the 7as/, with all 
its faults, is worth, not to mention the Tuble Talk, Proqress 
of Error, &e., a dozen such translations. 


A [\ a” » Dissertat the Orig the ¢ \ 
Svo L, Wmaon 

~ ( hiee t l |’ 

4 / ; | i the Ntat f ku j na { V/ | 4 
V Londo 

i 2 P ] Juris Feudalis Edinburgh 

5 ‘> ( f Cit the rs ‘ / os. | it 

6. ¢ } ( mentarius Consueludy | / Paris 


FEUDALISM is usually considered to date from the days of 
Charlemagne; but it had then really attained maturity, and, 
under one modification or another, is doubtless coeval with the 
earliest stages of human society. So soon as men became ere- 
garious, or collected themselves into groups for the purposes of 
association or protection, the timid naturally vielded to the 
ascendency of the bold; and the boldest of their number, on 
beine elected chief, as naturally endeavored to enlist the ser- 
vices of an intrepid race of followers in his behalf, either by 
making them concessions of territory, or by acquiescence in 
their seizure of it. Hence in the very earliest era of human 
institutions we find some traces of feudalism. In the East, 
where civilization dawned at a much earlier period than in 
the West, we find mention made of it at a period so remote 
as almost to appear fabulous. Long prior to the Macedonian 
conquest, Hindostan was divided into a number of kingdoms, 
and each of these in turn consisted of smaller principalities, 
whose power and resources gradually diminished, until, from 
the position of lords or chieftainships, they descended by degrees 
to that of centurions, village-heads, and the humblest vas-als or 
tillers of the soil. Military service was the tenure by which 
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former was William of Normandy, who mainly, by means of 
feudalism, was enabled to achieve the conquest of England. 
By lavish promises of lands, he first enlisted the services of 
adventurers from all quarters of Europe, and by the fulfil- 
ment of these promises he mainly accomplished his relentless 
triumph over the unhappy Saxons. le accordingly, so far as 
he could, perpetuated its influence, and the band of marauders 
who followed him being solely indebted to it for the a quisi- 
tion of their estates, were so zealous in its preservation, that it 
retains its place amongst their descendants till this day. In 
all other parts of the European world it excited uncompro- 
mising enemies. Rodolph, of Hapsburg, opposed with all 
the foresight of his character and the astuteness of his race. 
The leading nobles of his empire looked with wonder, not un- 
mixed with conte lipt, on the attention he bestowed o uck- 
vesses: little surmising that he was thus fostering 
a commercial spirit which would ultimately prove fatal to 
their power. Untaught hy their example and their f 
French n bles equally contemned and execrated Lo the 
Eleventh, for what they deemed his low and depraved nature, 


ate, the 


in associating with his citizens and peddlers, and only awoke 
to a sense of their danger when these despised elas of the 


community arose to the condition of aspiring adventurers and 
merchants, who eventually overturned their aseendency. From 
the church alone it received a support more dangerous than 
any species of opposition. Rome had the merit of systemati- 
cally opposing this institution from first to last. The proud 
baron, sitting in his eastle, paid but little heed to the humble 
priest. He looked upon him as an implement useless in war, 


nd was disposed to prefer the rude jests of his buffoon in 
moments of wassail or of peace, The interest of th eher 
clergy was still more involved in arravine itself against the 
inroads of these feudal chiefs. ‘The bishop’s palace, the abbey, 
and the monastery consequently made common caus tinst 
the inasmuch as they were olten subj et to thei under 


and st ll more frequently became ol Oxious Ih auoraing 
shelter to their foes. Motives of policy or considerations of 
safety might constrain them occasionally to temporize: but 
throuchout the whole of its career the chureh and its followers 
might be considered as the seeret and sworn foes of this order. 

The institution, too, carried within its bosom the elements of 
self-dissolution. It was founded on principles intolerable to 
the independence, and utterly inconsistent with the welfare, of 
man. Kmanating from tyranny, it extended and aggravated 
the system from which it sprang. The haughty baron ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of his sovereign only in war, and 
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disdained to follow him in aught save acts of despotism in 
peace. He submitted to the humiliation or necessity of swear- 
ing fealty to him on aecession, but at all subsequent periods he 
claimed to be on terms of equality, or his peer. He assumed 
all the rights of sovereignty; he coined money; he waged war 
on his own account; he claimed exemption from all tributes 
save feudal aids; he equally demanded entire freedom from 
legislative control on the part of his superior, and the unques- 
tion d us well as CXC usive richt of judieature in his own do- 
mains. The vassals under him were thus redueed ‘to a condi- 
tion of hondage. While claiming ind ‘pen lenee he tolerated 
none, but reduced all within his sphere to his unbending will. 
The condition of his vassals was that of serfs. He suffered no 
question of his authority, and often claimed privileges of the 
most repulsive order. [lis vassals’ lands, their chattels, even 
their wives and daughters on their wedding-night, were con- 
sidered as at his disposal. A more intolerable system of tyr- 
anny, in facet, was never devised, and it ended by raising man- 
kind against it in one universal shout. 

Yet vood, too, resulted from the otherwise obnoxious insti- 
tution. The freedmen, or those who had obtained their 
erty, generally by purchase, from their lords, nurtured a spirit 





of independence: and the freemen, or those who were born free, 
and in a still less degree subjeet to his control, yet farther as- 
serted the native dignity of man. The former were a numer- 
ous race. and almost invariably remained attached to the soil 
where they had their birth. They usually cultivated a por- 


tion of it for the ir lar dlord’s benetit. receivil @ the product of the 


remaining portion of it as their pay. Their condition was not 


that of entire independence, and in many respects was unenvi- 
abl mut they exhibited in their humble sphere numerous strik- 
ine 1 inces of fidelity and attachment They enjoved the 
protection of their chieftain in peace; they followed his stand- 
ard in war: and. as in the ex unmple of the veomen of England, 


constituted one of the boldest and hardiest raecs of men whom 
the world ever saw. 

The freemen were of a more roving order. They were usu- 
ally either the younger sons of chieftains, or their descendants, 
and rarely born on the estate. For the most part they sought 
military service and adventures in a quarter different from that 
where ‘they first drew breath, and mingled with the feud 
barons more on a footing of equality than dependence.  At- 
tached to no special lord, they often transferred their services 
or allevianee from one baron to another, and were freque ntly 
not exempt from the imputation of a mereenary tint. They 
were usually the inferior companions of the chieftains they 
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ent gentleness of their sex, and gradually attained an amelio- 
rating influence over him in his weaker and solitary hours. 
The picture of a feudal family is to us espeeially interesting; 
the rude and savage baron reclining at home, and his wife and 
daughters laying aside the needle, their amusements and their 
cares to dissuade him from some fierce project of violence and 
war, or console him if he had become the object of these in turn. 
But they changed him little: he usually sat in stern pomp, and 
his growl was law. 

They were, on the other hand, when thus brought up in soli- 
tude, apt to indulge in the coarser passions, and to be destitute 
of that refinement, the result of association, which constitutes so 
great an ornament in their sex. Charlemagne’s daughters were 
noted for their profligacy ; and when desire thus broke forth, 
it is probable that the daughters of inferior feudal chiefs were 
not more delicate in their amours. The pride of birth may, 
however, have restrained them; for. unlike the heads of High- 
land clans, the baron stood in no relation of propinquity to his 
vassals, but held himself aloof in stately grandeur. Freedmen, 
serfs, and all alike were viewed with disdain by him; the con- 
trol by his women he in his fiereer outbreaks seareely brooked; 
vet it was from this despised population, and this compara- 
tively weak power, that the spirit of freedom arose, and the ele- 
ments of civilization issued. Europe, coarse and chaotic, thus 
first emerged from the barbarism into which it had been plung- 
ed by the destruction of lnper ial Rome, and until these humble 
adherents of the feudal system appeared, we find not the slight- 
est traces of risingrefinement. The feudal system consequently 
appears to have been necessary or the times; and to these 
rude and savage proprietors of fiefs, their despotic laws and 


noxious customs, the present state of soci ty owes its existence. 
Their enactments in many cases beeame less despotie—in oth- 
ers, they were rudely snapped asunder; their feelings gradu- 
illy beeame more refined, and their ideas more in unison with 
the great bulk of the population. 

Other advantages, too. flowed from feudalism. In giving 
rise to chivalry, it gave rise to a state of society perhaps in 
any respects Quixotic, but which is still to be valued as the 
source of a lofty feeling, and a nice sense of honor that 
prompted men to consider an insult as more keen than a 
wound, and deem their parole as not less sacred than an oath. 
It was also productive of advantage, inasmuch as it checked 
any extensive schemes of conquest: feudal armies being usually 
able in the defence, but seldom competent for the permanent 
conquest of a country. It also indirectly encouraged com- 
merce, by stimulating a passion for crusades and adventure; 
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and was hostile to a base accumulation of wealth, besides re- 
moving men from the state of slothful barbarity into which 
they had sunk on the fall of the Roman empire. No other 
state of society could perhaps have survived the chaos and 
confusion which then prevailed—a chaos and confusion so 
complete, that most of the writers of the era supposed that 
the end of the world was at hand. No epoch of the human 
race, perhaps, was more gloomy than these dark and repulsive 


middle aves; literature had sunk: learning had almost ceased 
to exist: universal stagnation was abroad, and nothing, seem- 
ingly, save the rude impulse of feudalism could have aroused 
mankind from the listlessness and despondency, the despaii 
and e depravity that then threatened to ingulf it. By 
prescribing a certain fixity of principle, it was also in some 
degree the origin of modern government. No feudal chief, 
however powerful, could disregard the opinion of his peers. 
Even the most powerful king found himself deserted in the 


field, if he ran counter to the feelings of his inferior vassals; 
and these, in the main, like mankind in general, were for the 
most part on the side of equity and right. An humble baron 


| 1 


thus could not be oppressed even by his sovereign, without 


enlisting the sympathy and support of his fellow-chiefs; and 
had the same feeling been extended to the still humbler and 
mol efenceless people, we might have had a state of society 
comparatively unobjectionable, and almost wholly in accord 
ance with our modern code of government, which induces us 


to revolt at an outrage offered to the weak by the strong. 
Viewed in this light, feudalism is the parent of all moder 
commonwealths; ana if the prineiple on which it was founded 
were universally extended, it would produce the most perfect 
system of government that the world ever saw. 

But, u ihappily, the blemishes and the erimes of feudalism 
fur surpassed its beauties and advantages. If founded origin 
ally as a military institution, it was exceedingly imperfect: 
1 loree heing more rude and disorade rly than a feudal army. 
The chiefs knew not how to command; their vassals knew not 
how to ob ie the former were chosen solely for their birth, the 
extent of their possessions, or the number of their followers, 
wholly irrespective of their own capacity or incapacity to com- 
mand; and the other remained such a short period in the field, 
that they never acquired the precision and the firmness of dis 
ciplined soldiers. By their tenure, forty days constituted the 
entire period that a feudal army was bound to remain in thie 
field; and often some of its principal leaders would disappear 
long ere this period, in consequence of some momentary disap- 
pointment or passing caprice. The whole force consequently 
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was utterly unreliable, and frequently vanished like the snow 
in the valley. The barons were apt to carry into the camp 
the same haughty spirit which they maintained at home ;* and 
the soldiers more readily escaped from the Vigilance of their 


wonted eontrol. U naecustomed, therefore, cither to the ad- 
vantages of obedience or the qualities for command, the whole 


were generally a disorderly rabble. more formidable to their 
own sovereign or princes , than to any foreign potentate ag inst 
whom they might be direeted. \n army thus constituted 
was usually alike feeble and undisciplined, inex peri ed an 
intractable. 

But far greater errors and crimes emanated from feudalism 
considered as a civil institution, than any disadvantags nad 


faults incidental to it as a military organ. It degraded labor 
and regarded with contempt all avocations save those of war. 
Agriculture, art, co erce, were all looked upon with di-dain 
: : ; 

in the middle ages, and th me Who fol owed tnem were con- 
sidered as vile unless they attached themselves to the service 


{ 
or held t i¢ stirrup of some lord. The mind was thus stunted 
int menee repre sed, and all the himhen moral fac Lit )- 
aered su Serv] nt to mere brutal force. The nt r{s 
to view their lord with the profoundest respect, crouch ye 
him as a being of a superior order, and trained up in the 


that they were bound to saerifice all, even their fe itself, for 
the vratification of his whims or desires. <A ore pe feet 


engine wa ever devised fo the undue elevation of ¢ d 

the eral dehbasement of man: and so thorouch! was thi 

feeling ineuleated by the feudal ehiefs—so widely was it ae- 
od in | TO hemscelve ] a 

quiesced = In Vv the aves themselves that ey ai 

present day, in countrics like England, where the institu 

still lingers, we find stalwart men considering Ives 


of an inferior fabrie, and lovely woman as of a baser order 
tha a depraved and bloat d oliware hv. Th villain,” a he 
serf was termed, received no consideration from n 


ilevge from law: his sole protection flowed from the will or 


caprice of his chief: and such were the debasing elfeets of this 
arrangement, that the verv name has now hecome a sVbOnVIn 
for tne vile st Spe ‘ ies of el ne, Tl } incubus Pp 
on the people. Unless a man were born within the fer } ile 
he might extend his vision on all sides and discern nothing in 
reserve for hin self, “ave inta nya i desolation. The nobles 
in their castles had frequently to maintain a struggle for 
powers which they abused, but the whole life of the unhappy 
serf was one of hardship and woe. The petty vexations, not 


* Hume, \ 203 + Ibid, } I 
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lé than the undoubted Seve rities of the feudal order, pursued 
him wherever he went, and if he attempted to escape from 
0 estate to another, he was generally followed as a slave, 
ant returned as a chattel. On every side he beheld nothing 
but misery and Oppression; and, even if of elevated mental 
power, could find no relief from either, unless he consented to 
withdraw himself from the living world, and entomb himself 
in a cloister; the church being the only sanctuary that afforded 
him the slightest shelter 


The church offered this slight protection; and ineonsiderable 
thouch it was, the relief was great, inasmuch as no other was 
found. In every other direction the feudal nobles alike 

led their sovereign and erushed the people; he who had 

» place amongst them having no place in society. ‘I he pro- 
n afforded by the church, accordingly, trivial though it 
" produced important results; and, without it, literature 


liberty, justice, civilization, society itself, would have perished. 
TI inte osition of the Chureh of Rome in behalf of human 
ights and human reason is always to be held in respect and 
ttitude by posterity, for at this moment they found no other 
and though the higher clergy ol some oceasions ComM- 


bined with the feudal chiefs, the humbler priests were gener- 
to he found on the side of the pe ople ; by th ranks vit wing 


the institution with jealousy and distrust, and secretly pursuing 

it with unrelenting hostility, until, in all places save in Eng- 

land, these oppressors of mankind were driven from their unmer- 
| levation and reduced to their inherent insignifieanee. 

were idle to attempt enumerating at the present day even 

tithe of the iniquities and disorders of the feudal “Vstem, 

Selfishness and littleness were its main characteristies; the 


: being generally intent sol ‘ly on their own agegrandize- 

it, and for this purpose distracting the peace ane security 

of a kingdom in the numerous eonfliets which they maintained 
either with their sovereign or with each other for the sake of 
enlarging their domains and increasing their power. ‘The re- 
sourees of a great country were thus exhausted in numberless 
petty struggles and debasing paltry intrigues, until the sover 
cig t last, by politic concession, enlisting and securing the 
support of the people to his aid, overthrew the numerous small 
de-pots who had perpetually annoyed him by their insubordi- 
nation and the country by their oppressions. One vast system 


{ 


of despotism was thus, indeed, upraised instead, and in coun- 
tries like France. it enabled the monarch for some ages to 
reign uncontrolled; but in others, as in England, some show of 
liberty was usually conceded to the popular will, and the yoke 
was mitigated, or at least disguised. The forms of liberty were 
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granted, though the reality was mainly withheld; vet even this 
Was an important concession to the eventual fre dom of 

The private wars to which feudalism gave rise are now forgot- 
ten; but their result remains in the permanent overthrow of 


the svstem. 


man. 


Feudalism was also eminently the enemy of labor. It dis- 
couraged all the arts which tended to alleviate the hardships 
originally imposed upon man, and did all that it could to ag- 
gTuvate the alle or" d yl imeval cur-e. It wasa les] otism which 
denied the rights of life to the poor, ind reserved them excl 

ively for a privileged class. It monopolized political power 
for the few, and doomed the great mass of mankind to an e) 
istence of toil, penury and insult. It was a system of 1 y- 
ing and unmitigated tyranny, dividing mankind into 

. Bevond its narrow circle there was neit 
free opinion nor progress, and even within the privilegs ale 
all was stationary. Fixed rules and fixed principles if they 
could ne called =u h reculated al | things. M miki dl 


doomed by it to perpetual stagnation: and what render 
yoke more odious was, that it was a yoke imposed 


The human individual grew indignant.” savs the French hi 
torian, Guizot, “on perce ving that the will that weighed upon 
him was a human, individual will like his own:” and thor 
propositi mn is not here eithe: clearly Ol elegantly expres ead. it 
is redeemed by a simultaneous admission from the »: ( 
servative writer, that ° feudalism was perhaps the only ty 
that man, to his eternal honor, never would vield to.” 





Like many other assertions by the same auth: ce thi deela- 
ration Is of too sy eping and eon prehensive an ord for 
man, unhappily, during many ages, was constrained to i 
to feudalism id in Britain we see him voluntarily bending 
the knee before it still: but yet the system earried wit its 
hosom the seeds of its own dissolution, and co Seq Ue tly little 


surprise need be excited by its destruction. Its extinetion 


Wi ac ordingly hailed with delight when the institution was 
destr vi 1 by Rodolph of Hap in Germany, Loui 


’ © 
Eleventh in Franee, and Henry the Seventh in England: though 
in the last-mentioned country, in 1 nv of its most objes tion- 


je features, it still survives. O all the rest of Eurone a 
new phase appeared in society so soon as this system beeame 
extinet: and England alone now bears marks of its noxious 
presence. The deplorable results of it have reeently been 
Witnessed in that an istocrati 1h mmpete nee which consigned a 
brave army to destruction in the Crimea: but the remai 
the fabrie will doubtless eonti in Britain until 


0} foreien invasion sweeps all away, In the davs of the Com- 





tion 
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monwealth the last of its forces fought in England; at present 
nothing but the slippered pantaloons survive. Throughout 
the Continent it was speedily extinguished, as an encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the monareh. In England it is yet 
harrier to the 


progress of the people, the sovereign for obvious reasons ac- 


p rinitted to hold its place, beeause it Opposes ‘ 


quicscing in this arrangement. 

The character of feudalism may be briefly summed up. It 
was based s |i | r on the lice =e and ac ndeney of a few and 
eral depentence and degradation of man. It was a 
ystem despotic alike in theory and in practice, devised for 


}) iN | political right and territorial! property in the hands 


ol s, and denyir ¢ the great bulk of mankind, of aught 

yond the liberty of mere existence on the meanest scale. 
Littl rprise, therefore, need be excited that it has given 
rise to veneral execration—a feeling of wonder that it should 
ever h ( 14 allowed to start into birth, and of astonish- 
ment that it should so long have been tolerated. Its linger- 


inv existence still in England is only to be accounted for by 
me innate debasement of man. or such infatuation as that 
ch prompts the dupes and vietims of Juggernaut to pros- 


trate iemselves and plac e their necks hefore. the po lerous 


wheels of the stupid but sanguinary divinity that immolates 
tiem. > eh the nost conservat ve of British histori: : «le 
nounces it as “a tyranny alike oppressive to the sovereign 
and 1 wople:”* while one still mo unimpassioned and 
p! ilosophie is constrained to admit that it was “a mixture of 
lil ert ih OpPpres ion order a d anare \V, stability and revo- 


lution, sueli as never was experienced in any age or any other 
part the world.”+ A great American jurist, imbued with 

i it. | blended the denunciation and the ana- 
yzing powers of both, by describing it as eventualiy proving 


it<elf to be ineonsistent with civilized and pacific state of 
societ | adding, © that wherever freedom, commeree, and 
the a penetrated and shed their benign influence. the feudal 


system was gradually undermined, and all its proud and stately 


co ~ were suceessively prostrated in the dust.” Of 


American origin. delicaey prompted him to be moderate it 
miatizin ts abuses. He might have been pardoned had he 
anath itized it as an offshoot of tvranny d darkness, ut 


terly inconsistent with freedom and eivilization. 
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Having thus briefly considered the rise, progress, and fatl of 
feudalism, we will now with still more succinetness allude to 
its influence upon chivalry and the ascendency of woman. 

Chivalry was naturally the offspring of feudalism. Like it, 
the origin of this institution has also been ascribed to the mid- 
dle ages, but it was in reality long previously to be found. It 
cannot, indeed, be traced to an eastern origin, nor was it prob- 
ably existent amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans; for, in 
the East, woman has invariably been treated as a slave, and 
the great western nations of antiqu ity nurtured a passion for 
little else than the art- and patri otism. Even in Homer, wo- 
man was looked upon as little more than a toy, with whom the 
suvage warriors deigned to amuse themselves when sated with 
the struggles of battle, or exhausted by the pursuits of the field. 
But in the comparatively rude state of society among the an- 
cient Germans, chivalry in its higher sense and due devotion 
to woman, were recorded in the days of Tacitus. That most 
faithtul and concise of historians describes these virtues as char- 
acteristic of the Gothic nations of his era, and from an ave im- 
memorial. There is little doubt, therefore, that chivalry. like 
feudalism, took its rise in Western Europe many centuries be- 
fore the period usually assigned to the nativity of either; and 
that both were in full force at the period of the Crusades, 
though this startling epoch in modern annals is usually consid- 
ered as their origin. 

It was unquestionably at this period, however, that they first 
came into notice. The feudal power had then attained its ze- 


bith, and was gradually falling inte decline. The world was 
becoming tired of the dark and gloomy days of feudal despot- 
ism; the people were beginning to revolt against the tyranny 
of the feudal lords; sovereigns and princes were looking «lout 


fora means of putting an end to the assumptions of these 
haughty barons. The female inmates of the feudal castle, as 
already observed, had gradually been gaining an asecndeney 
over the rugged possessors of these fastnesses, and temperi 
by their softening influence the harsh and savage spirit of tl 
barons. In the twelfth century, accordingly, a marked hein 
took place. The coarse and brutal manners of the feudal chief 
were no longer held in estimation; his ferocious violence began 
to excite disgust, instead of inspiring awe. A spirit more gentle 
shed its first effulgent rays over the Jand. Man revolted 
at the idea of the tyranny and the tortures which had previ- 
ously been prevalent, and even in some degree held in admira- 
tion. A spirit of resistance burst forth, and a new order of ad- 
venturers started into being whose main creed was fierce and 
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un¢ompromising hostility to despotism, whether it took the 
form of preying upon religion, on liberty, or on love. 

The first, and especially the last of these impulses, were the 
main inspirations of the new excitement. The knights who now 
started forth into being cared little for liberty unless it con- 
cerned exalted personages. The slow ascendency which woman 
ued ured, remained and advanced even when the passion for 
liberty and religion had to a great extent vanished; and per- 
petuated as it now is over the new world of the West, there is 
little hazard in predicting that it will exist until true liberty 
and religion itself shall disappear. 

The oath whieh the knight took on this oceasion was chiefly 
to destroy infidels; slaughter of the inhabitants of the East be- 
ing reckoned an atonement for every species ofecrime. It was 
now that chivalry came truly into action. Without the im- 
pulse excited by the Crusades, it would probably have expired 
almost in the hour of its birth; but these religious ebullitions 
fanned it into flame, and produced a spirit fierce and fervid, 
but rather fanatical. The good effeets that might have sprung 
from the institution were thus carly marred. The religion of 
the knights was too often svnonyinous with superstition. 

The other part of the knight’s oath was of a secular order. 
He vowed to be true to some often imaginary lady, by whose 
eves he swore, and to some equally apochryphal patron saint 
whom he affected to regard with equal rapture, The lady, 
When existent, was usually an amorous matron, who, like La 
Dame des Belles Cousines, attempted to seduce some innocent 
youth into love, or some younger and more disdainful beauty 
who often dismissed her admirer on some dangerous enterprise 
in order to wet rid at once of him and his importunities. lLlow- 
evi indeserving and disdaintul these saints and ladies might 
be, they usually obtained credit from the knight for whatever 
success attended his achievements; and the most savage blows 
we dealt in the names of St. Patrick, St. Martin. and St. 
Georve, or some fair one to whom it might have been imag- 
ined the effusion of blood would have been equally distaste- 
ful. Sometimes the ladies, too, would iinpose upon the pros- 
trate spi ant some ridiculous condition. One lacly is recorded 
by the most illustrious of Seottish writers* as having enjoined 
an admirer to combat in her shift; and the conduet of others 
docs not appear to have been especially marked by delicacy. 
Amadis de Gaul, the Round Table, and other lascivious books 
of the Middle Ages, were their favorite studies; and their econ- 
versation, often r idly Platonic, was not unfrequently follow- 
gd by acts of the coarsest gallantry. 


*Sir Walter Scott, art ( y, in Encyclopedia Britannica 
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Amongst the Northern nations, the habits of striet purity in 
which the youth of both sexes were trained, usually preserved 
them from these carly contaminations; but in France, and the 
warmer regions of the South, chivalry rapidly assumed a las- 
civious aspect. Yet from this in reality emanated most of the 
gentler and softening influences of the order. Men gradually 
beeame less savage when called on to prostrate themselves at 
beauty’s shrine: and woman imparted to them her assuaging 
virtues, if she was too often prodigal of her charms. ‘The point 
of honor, too, began to be regarded as saered. Faithtul in 
his vows to the lady of his affeetions, the knight was CX} ected 
to carry an equally scrupulous eare for the character of his 
word into all of his actions. Henee arose that sanctity of 
parole, which, though dating from the days of Regulus, is the 
safeguard of all modern transactions; and which, even in the 
midst of despotism, reconciles us to tyranny, as affording us 
security in all the intercourse of daily life. It was the sane- 
ity of parole which invested chivalry with that superiority it 
long maintained over the less serupulous maxims of commerce; 
and still more than the refinement which the institution engen- 
dered has it, in the words of Burke, stripped vice of half its 
hideousness by stripping it of half its grossness. 

But chivalry was early diverted from its true purpose by 
the machinations of kings. Ambitious prinees were not long 
in discovering how it might be perverted for their views, by 
leading it in a false direction. ‘Troublesome vassals at home 
were accordingly incited to engage in distant and perilous 
adventures, in order to relieve their immediate superior from 
their presenee, The church, ever disposed to break down the 
feudal and military power, was readily indueed to coneur with 
the movement, if, indeed, she did not in reality instigate it. A 
thirst for Quixotic undertakings was consequently excited, and 
soon the passion for the crusades followed. Under the for- 
mer Europe was overrun by a band of adventurers, wild as 
any subsequently ridiculed in Don Quixote, sometimes redress- 
ing real grievances, but more frequently placing their services 
at the disposal of whimsical dames in elevated life, for whom 
alone their sympathies existed; while under the latter, the 
whole continent was indueed to precipitate itself in one mad- 
dening stream into Asia, carrying destruction wherever it 
appeared, and being itself almost utterly destroyed in the 
revulsion. 

But this diversion of the institution from its original pur- 
pose tended also to withdraw it from its original design, and 
invest it with a still greater degree of a military aspect. 
Youth, destined for future knights, were now mainly trained 
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to arms. The institution being almost exclusively designed 
for those who were insultingly deseribed as of “ noble birth,” 
the future knight was generally about the twelfth year of his 
age dispatched from the patrimonial castle to that of some 
higher friendly baron, where he would be under stricter 
discipline than if he had remained subject only to the laxity 
of paternal control. Here, under the name of Page, he was 
early trained to martial exercises. In due season he was 
taught to manage the horse, the lance, the sword, the bow; 
and varied these military exercises by attending his lord to 
the hunting-field. To the dangers of the chase he was inured: 
he was accustomed to spend days, and, if need were, nights, in 
the forest: to face the stag and wild boar. and sometimes erap- 
ple with the wolf. He had, of course, his moments of relaxa- 
tion and repose. In return for these hardships, the more espe- 
cially if successfully surmounted, he was permitted to bask in 
the smiles of the lady or a daughter of the house; and though 
trained to look upon them with most reverential awe, he was 
sometimes regarded by those fair ladies with a fervor which, 
as in the instance of the Dame des Belles Cousines, not un- 
frequently passed the limits of boyish attraction, and raised 
all the flames of lawless love. 

The Esquire was the next degree in the order of chivalry. 
It does not appear that the Pages often, if ever, strove for this 
dignity. They, on the contrary, were rather high-born and 
pampered youth who aspired, after a brief novitiate. at once 
to attain to the honors of knighthood, or at least passed the 
intervening years in a species of idle luxuriance or gentle 
dalliance. The Esquire, however, was the faithful attendant 
of his master or the stalwart man-at-arms, who just as seldom, 
on his part, sought for the dignity of knighthood. He was 
constantly present with him in the field, and even in some de- 
eree discharged for him the duties of a valet. He took charge 
of the knight’s horse, and had a special eve to the due care of 


his accoutrements. He was not only expected to dress his 
master for the conflict, but to observe with peeuliar heed that 
the arms were perfect. A good Esquire was supposed to be 


capable of repairing a coat of mail, if need were, and he dis- 
charged many other duties which would now be considered as 
inconsistent with the position of a gentleman. He was ex- 
pected to dance and throw somersaults for his master’s amuse- 
ment, and even to mount between the partition walls like a 
chimney-sweep, by means of his back and hands and knees. 
It was also considered a desirable accomplishment that he 
should be able to climb the reverse of a ladder by means of 
his hands exclusively, though it appears to us a more useful 
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feat that he should be agile enough to mount, or spring at 
full gallop from, a horse’s erupper. He rarely fought in per- 
son, but bore his master’s shield and helmet, and led his battle- 
horse; the knight, when on march, usually riding on a humble 
paltry. The Esquire, besides, took charge of the prisoners 
captured in battle, and was sometimes permitted to assist in 
taking them, though he never enjoyed much of the honor of 
the deed, still less of the ransom. Altogether, his duties and 
his sper twere considerably different from the modern op’nion 
attached to the word, and which induces us to consider it as 
indissolubly associated with the proud designation of a mod- 
ern gentleman. Every man in this position now-a-days con- 
siders it an insult not to be addressed as an Esquire; 
but the primitive meaning of the term was less exclusive. 
The main recommendation of the Esquire, in our opinion, was, 
that he was generally a man of modest worth and fortune, 
contented with his lot. who rarely aspired to the condition of 
knighthood, beeause his finances permitted not the elevation. 
He thus preferred remaining in a position of comparative in 
dependence, being unwilling to place himself in a position 
where his poverty would only become the more conspicuous. 
Some of these men, however, were equally aspiring and bold. 
They led their own followers into the field, and unfurled their 
own standard. They were a sort of democratic gentlemen, 
who disdained knightly honors; and, being thus haughty and 
independent, they naturally rose in rank as well as in popular 
estimation. In a subsequent age they formed some of the 
boldest ef the chivalry of England—the race from whom the 
Pyms, the Hampdens, and the Cromwells were descended; 
and a modern Esquire or gentleman is justly considered the 
equal of any crown “d head whatever: one of the ablest, and 
by no means most offensive of modern monarehs,* being more 
ambitious of the title of “ First Gentleman in Europe,” than 
of any other designation which as King of England he bore. 
The knight was the last devree in the order of chivalry, 
and when the institution was in its vigor, he was. considered 
the equal as well as the companion of kings. Monarchs 
indeed often strove to reeeive the honor of knighthood from 
some noted member of the order—as Francis the First, for 
example, from the chivalrous though somewhat Quixotic and 
exaggerated Bayard. Eventually, indeed, they monopolized 
this prerogative, as they monopolized every other; but, in the 
outset, the institution was of a more democratic character, the 
humblest knight being considered as the peer of the king. 


* Geor the Fourth, whom it is somuch the fashion in England to deery 
as it was formerly to flatter. 








Ne pt . 


The ceremonies of his investiture have been already alluded to. 
Religious in the first instance, they gradually became 1 ilitary; 
though for lone the knight, after receiving his titular honor on 
the field, or from the hands of the prince, was condu ted to 
the church to undergo the ecclesiastical ceremonies also. When 
thus installed, he still remained subject to two divisions—the 
knights-bachelors, or single knights, who were too poor to main- 
tain an equipage, and the knight=-baronets, who were exper ted 
to bring at least thirty men-at-arms into the field, each attended 
by four men on foot, and a cross-bow-man with another bearing 
a battle-axe on horseback. A formidable foree—often amount- 
ing to a thousand men—was thus frequently assembled under 
one k ht. and these men often sold themselves as mercenaries 
in war. During peace, they maintained themselves in practice 
by attending the tournaments then so common; and monarchs 
then often held these tournaments for the purpose of assembling 
a large body of men under their banner—as in the instance of 
Edward the Third, who, prior to his invasion of France, invited 
knights from all quarters of Europe to attend at one of those 
absurd ceremonies. The pastime here, however, was some- 
times danverous, and eve ntually it became necessary to enjoin 
that the knight should contend with pointless swords and 
li a less lances. Besides the se We a] Olls, t] oC k ial twas gen- 
erally armed with a mace or a truncheon, whieh he bore in front 
of his saddle: and though this mav appear to have been a 
coarse, if not cumbrous weapon, it sometimes happened that an 
opposition knight had his helmet nailed to his skull by a 
stroke, though more frequently he was unhorsed by a blow 
from the lance, and often smothered on the ground in his own 
armor. This armor was generally of the most cumbrous <e- 
scription; a knight usually wearing one, and oceasionally two 
cuirasses over a ringed coat of mail. Small honor was there- 
fore due to them for the hardihood and havoe with which they 
attacked unharmed asses of peasal try, as in the Jacquarl s 
of Franee; though, when gunpowder was brought into use, 
they experienced equal reverses and destruction in turn. 

But long before this period, knighthood had begun to decay. 
The ban ierets wv baronets as they subsequently became 
had degenerated into mere mereenaries in war, or were con- 
lv for their pomp and wealth amid their hereditary 
honors in peace; and the knights-bachelors, from stationing 


} 


themselves on some bridge or forest-pass to challenge all who 
| 


spicuous on 


disputed the supremaey of their lady's charms, were frequently 
guilty of committing open robbery on the highway. The 
knights-templars and the hospitallers of Jerusalem had also 
introduced some of the most obnoxious vices from the East: 
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and men who at first vowed to strike down tyranny and pro- 
tect female innocence, ultimately indulged in every species of 
oppression and lust. The absurd practice of settling public 
as well as private disputes by duels, or judicial combats, like- 
wise contributed to bring the institution into disrepute. A 
mode of combat designed to protect the weak against the 
strong, thus threatened to degenerate into hiring assassination 
for the benefit of the wealthy; and long before James the First 
had for ever degraded knighthood by rendering its titles hered- 
itary and vending them tor gold, the institution had beeome 
utterly contemptible in all parts of Europe, save in England. 
Previously, a knight had been degraded by being subject to 
have his spurs cut off by a cock’s cleaver, his arms reversed 
by the hangman, and his sword ignominiously broken, if guilty 
of treason. falsehood or cowardice: but it was reserved for 
modern days to render the title synonymous with baseness, 
subserviency, and degradation. 

But while viewing its present humiliation, we must not for- 
eet some of the advantages that flowed from chivalry. So 
elhnement 
of manners followed, and wars were condueted with less bar- 
arity. It became the highest source of human glory to rescue 


soon as it was generally introdueed, courtesy and 
( 
| 


the weak from oppression, woman trom insult, and unprotected 
devotees, such as hermits, from rapine. Punctilio also came 
into vogue, and a rigid adherence to the sanctity of his parole 
became the leading qualification of a gentleman. The senti- 
ments which it thus inspired survived when the institution 
itself deelined: and great part of that social equality which 
now exists in all the refined circles of modern life is mainly to 
he traced to chivalry. [t contributed to the refinement ancl 
polish of Europe, and the beneticial effects of the example it 
thus ineuleated are still at the present day to be traeed in 
regions where republicanism has wholly repudiated the differ- 
ent gradations of ranks, whieh the institution acknowledeed 
and engendered, It nay not indeed be entitled to the hich 
laudations of Burke, who proclaims it to be“ the untaught erace 
of life, the cheap defenee of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroie enterprise; but it is still entitled to the 
merit of having given birth to that sensibility of prineiple and 
niece sense of honor which rendered a stain more acute than 
a wound, and inspired courage at the same moment that it 
mitigated ferocity; though we wholly dissent from the opinion 
of the same philosopher, “that it ennobled whatever it 
touched.” 
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The objections to chivalry, on the other hand, were great. 
[t impelled no patriotism, excited no love of liberty; it virtu- 
ally abjured or ignored the humble, and it was mainly to 
courts and the | ity that its reeard and services extended. It 
moreover produced a passion for useless enterprises and im- 
possible adventures, and gave rise to fanatical outbursts of 
valor, which eventually degenerated into ridicule and Quixot- 
ism. Love under it was quickly followed by licentiousness 
rencrosity wave rise to prodigality, and courage itself became 
synonymous with absurdity. The wild exploits of its knights, 
which formerly excited such admiration amongst the feudal 
cireles whose sole literature thes formed, are now only remem 
bered with ridicule in the pages of Cervantes, or, associated 
with the exploded and contemptible science of heraldry. Some 


‘ 


relics of ancient stateliness alone at the present ay =urvive 
those formalities which formerly were the charm of ele- 
vated society in Europe; but throughout the rest of the world 
those stately and fantastic manners are judicious, explo led 
al ke absurd and tiresome. 
Numberless abuses, at an early yn riod of its existence, er pt 
into the institution, and the knights ult mately plumed them 


selves chiefly on their sensuality and ignoranee. Originally 


I [ llowers We } n “al | to study letters : = well as ar Se 
but eventually the most noted of their number could scarcely 
read, and knowledge at last began to be considered by them 
as the badge of vulgarity. Under such circumstances it need 
excite no surprise | t their gallantry in the end degenerated 
into grossness, their religion into superstition, their eourag 


into ferocity, and that the whole order became utterly incom- 
patible with the existence and progress of society. Notwith- 
standing the oecasional punishment inflicted on them. the 
knights at last became equ illy prota eandintolerable. “Cod,” 
said one of these worthics. “1 beseeeh thee do to-day to La 
Hire as | vould do for vou were he God and you La Hire 4 

and the Templars, it is well known, long before their suppres- 
sion, had become not less blasphemous than arrogant and grasp- 
in r. \ gen ral fe ing o1r ‘lief was aecordi ely ( xperie iced 
when dissipation and prodigality at last ruined the fortunes of 
the knights. Even the most religious of them, on returning 
from the East, evinced manners worse than equivocal, and the 
mind ultimately revolted from the idea of defenceless crowds 
being attacked by steel-clad men, who fought within their pan- 
oply of armor, almost incapable of being subject to the wounds 


they inflicted. Aceordingly, when, in the end, solitary knights 
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were found acting as highwaymen, and knights-bannerets hir- 
ing themselves out as mercenaries, utterly contemptuous of 
principle; when in battle they were discovered to be solely in- 
tent upon obtaining booty, and invariably disappeared so soon 
as they had secured a wealthy prisoner, a general feeling of 
exeeration and contempt was excited, which eve ntually, to the 
signa! relief and improvement of mankind, put an end, in thi 
fifieenth century, to the order, in all countries throughout 
Europe. save in Eneland, where its most absurd and noxious 
institutes still survive. 

We have dilated at such length on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of chivalry that it becomes alinost supertiuo to 
sul up its character. Neverth less, in a few lin s this 1 ay by 
done. chiefly ny appealing to the three great writers who are 
usually received as standard authorities upon this subjec 


wherever the English language is spoken. The Opinions of the 

equally celebrated Burke have already been cited. —[yperbol- 

ically devoted to the institution, he is opposed by the ealme: 

judement of Hume, the cooler philosephy of Gibbon, and in 
! 1 | 


some degree also, by the weaker but graceful elocution of Rob- 


rizon. The first of these great writers, whose History of Ene 
land is only the more conspicuously brought into relief by the 
mniness of all subsequent attempts to imitate it. speaks with 
contempt of its “ whimsical pl iciples which in those times 
vay ivage| men some superiority over people of a more cul- 


tivated age and nation,” and very properly alludes with dis- 
dal ta) the contliets oft the ll j t ile aves, as more resem lin 


outs than battles. The second, as might have been anticipa- 
ted, is more decisive still; expressing lis contempt for that 
ora ol chivalry which e uid never discriminate ecaut m trom 
courage and those times vhen war was a pals 1) rs the r than 


a ‘renee, every labor ly ing held servile ( xcept the prote ion 


of arm-, though, with the impartiality which usually marks 
his ¢lowing columns, he pays due homage to that * true =pirit 
of eh valry which inspired the renerou -entime if and s celal 
offices of man.”} But it is the last of these authors who has, per- 
haps, most eracefully treated it and spoke 1ofit with as much fer- 
Vor, though peri aps more suppressed, as that exhibite d Hy Bur ke 
for Marie Antoinette, ino behalf of the equally unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart. [lis graceful periods, however, are too 
well known for us to quote or reeapitulate them here. All 
him, her own condition was raised in turn from being the mere 
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these writers, nevertheless, lose sight of the great fact that 
chivalry was founded on principles utterly subversive of free- 
dom and equality; that it was designed solely for the benefit of 
a class, and that its followers were entirely contemptuous of 
the rights of the people. The welfare of the ereat hody of 
mankind seems never to have entered into their thoughts: on 
the contrary, they appear to have spurned it, and in our opin- 
ion—in the discriminating opinion of posterity—there was in- 
linit ly more of cowardice than courage in the conduct of these 
steel-elad and oe knights, attacking unarmed and de- 
fene nas men. ill this was considered one of the greatest 
feats in the hes of these nominally chivalric chiefs. Every 
hattle of the Middle Ages teems with narratives of the san- 
guinary havoe caused by these mailed warriors and the capari- 
soned horses breaking in upon the ranks of almost wholly un- 
protected peasants. In the beautiful words of a popular trib- 
une, not inferior in beauty and force of languge to any of the 
autho quoted, the unrefleeting are apt ~ to pity t the }) lu age 
and forget the dying bird;” though to us the devotion of these 
knights to courts, their habitual contempt and enslavement of 
the people, appears far to have outweighed any service to civ- 
ilization and refinement which they may have rendered. 

But with chivalry, there was associated one advantage which 
still survives. It elevated the condition and influence of wo- 
man, and for the first time perhaps in the history of the world, 
viewed her as superior to mere sensual passion. The ancient 
Roman matrons, indeed, were invested with a certain charae- 
ter of dignity: hut they were chiefly looked upon as designed 
Olely for the propagation of Roman citizens and soldiers. 
Concerning those of earlier eras we now have no accurate cri- 
terion, save that in the time of Homer, they appear to have 
heen regarded mainly as sensualists; and in the days of Abra- 
ham, prine ipally as slaves. The rude denizen of the German 
forest first invested woman with superior dignity. She became 
the part ier of | his joy ~as we ‘lL: the soother of his SOTTOWS, 
Towards her, love for the first fais ceased to be wholly laseiv- 
ious. She exercised over him her softening influence and 
brightened his intelligence. She was no longer regarded 
mere animal, but imparted firmness to his character and eleva- 
tion to ais sentiments. She afforded him aid and counsel in 
life, tended him through all his hardships. and assuaged his suf- 
ferings amid the agonies of death. His mental powers were 
thus inereased, his spiritual elevated nature was developed; 
she tempered his obstinacy into firmness, and invested him with 
a share of her own delicacy of thought. Having thus elevated 
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handmaid of household economy, she rose to her proper rank 
in the world’s esteem, and became an object for devotion and 
respect, instead of one for mere pleasure and jest. 

But if, with the progress of true chivalry, woman thus ad- 


vanced, with its « rruption =he descended too. When women 
became the objects of fantastic worship and adoration. the 
weakness of the female mind was disclosed, and her character 
det riorated, I r temimine ce | Ci ( iindnil “| he Coal 
passions augmented. Sh ecame the subject of ambition ag 
well as love, and fro er former condition of be nan’s 
slave asp ed to the rank of ru ( im as a m er. the in 
herent frailty of her chara rw th disclosed, espeeially in B 
those countri where shet attained und scendeney. in 
I ce, for example of | than ( 
tie equali ie Was ised to political supyre y 
ill th ba u i { ol tf l puis i wa il =T | 
fn England, equal grossnes in interval exhibi 
the character of Eliza uch t ly in some deere 
rose from the ) I iy Salie law to exclude li 0 
the thro Still, where oman epped 
=p ( nd ispired to I controller instead t ( - 
1) n oO n, it ind t the ructe vd lj 
tion of 0 iy iet Ol nd Instead | m y 

the elo ng rads ¢ poetical Burl » lil no Lior 

l til ery d, W ili 1] ( l ( rn 
Ine da ( ike e ¢ I n jl 0 

Onl iil Ou his bane 
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Or all phenomena. none rivets the attention more, or leads 
the patient inquirer into richer fields of research, than the 
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brilliant and mysterious meteor which flashes out from the il- 
limitable ether, inspires us with momentary emotions of gran- 
deur, and sweeps onward to the accomplishment of its lonely 
mission. And yet the mass of unthinking, self-absorbed ob- 
servers allow those ebullitions of enthusiasm to subside, with 
out any effort to inquire into the causes or effects of phenome- 
na, the freqt ent occurrence of which, sufficiently attests their 
important agencies. Phe hac kneyed routine of daily life saps 
freshness of intellectual ambition; but it is grateful to ex- 
perience even a passing admiration for those loftier natures 
who, rising above the ordid avarice of this plodding world, 
have loved science for the mental gratification it yielded them, 
and found thei d for long years of toil and sacrifice in 
the glimmer of an unknown planet, in the discovery of a new 
tal or shapeless aerolite. If, unlike these. we have neither 
inclination nor the resourees of pioneers, we may at least 
eather in the fruits of their life-long labors, and become grate- 
ul cleaners in fields still rich with ungarnered treasures. 
Meteor, (the Greek -ugoe, signifying high, sublime.) is a 
r al term applied by meteorologists to all transient phe 
nomena of the heavens, including both fiery and watery. To 


t] fo r belong the =hooting-stars. Fire-balls and atrolites, 
which, however unlike they may appear as they glide through 
the upper regions, can searecly be considered separately, since 
they not only may occur simultaneously, but each assumes the 
character of the other, in the enumeration of their sparks, the 

ize of their disks, and in the veloe ty ol their motions. Like 


comets, they were formerly regarded by the ignorant as pre- 
ursors of war, famine, pestilence, and national disaster,and only 
) ‘ exorcised by prayer, conjurations, and self-abnevation 
erratic wanderings have been found registered upon thi 

ldy parehments of monasteries, sealed up in the archive 
ht to light among the chronieles of 


Neither re the Ser plur without testimo \ in re gard to 
| . sinee Ww are told n Joshua 10:11 


{ interes! or subyeet 

as “they fled before Israel. and were going down to Beth 
horon. that i] Lord east down great stones from heave upon 
them into Avekah, and they died.” Profane history contains 
copious notices of acrolite 3. Damascius, in an extract of his 


Lite of lsidorus. relates that a batul fell on Mount Libanus, 
in a “globe of fire.’ \ fragment of Sanchoniathon, pre- 
served by Kuselius in his Preparatio Kvangela, (1:10,) i 

forms us that these stones were fabricated by the God Uranus, 
one of whose sons was named Betul: and we are told in the 
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same chapter, that Astarte found “a star” which had fallen 
from heaven. 

The famous stone known as dogs “Mother of the Gods,” ac 
cording to Appian, Llerodia and Marcellinzus, fell from 
heaven. <Aristodemus affirms that it fell at the feet of Pindar, 
as he was seated upon a hill, and that it was encireled by fire. 
Herodian expressly says that the Phoenicians had no statue of 
the sun polished by hand, but that the supposed statue was 
only a stone, circular below, but angular above, cone-like in 
form, and of a black color; which, according to report, fell 
from heaven; and he adds, that it was regarded by the people 
us an image of the sun. It is reeorded by Livy that 650 B. Res 
in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, a shower of stones fell on the 
Alban tl Among the most remarkable of aérolites is the 
large stone which fell near .Mgos Potamos, in Thrace, about 
the vear in which Socrates was born. Of this Pliny affirms 
that it was “as large as a eart, and of a burned color, and was 
—. in his day as a = lie curiosity.” Plutareh, in the 
life of Lysander, says that the C “ rsonesi held the Thracian 
stone it a reverence. The fall of this stone is also regis- 
tered in the Parian Marble Chronicles as follows: “From the 
time when the stone fell at .Egos Potamos, and the poet Simon- 
ide died at the age of nine ty.” Unfortunate ly, t! is meteorie 
treasure has been lost to the world: it is still hop d, howeve y. 
that it may be found, although more than 2,300 years have 
pas ed away. 

Cesar records the descent of an aérolite at Accilla 76 B.C, 


Another huge aérolite is that whieh fell into thie river Narne 
at the he rinning of the nint ic ntury. It Is cle scribed as fol- 
lows, or rather referred to, as a miracle, by a Benedictine 
k of that period: “In the year 921, in the time of Pope 
John X.. in the seventh E og of his pontifi ate, wonders 
qua vere seen. Ln thy f Rome many stars were seen 
to fall from heaven. Tho ‘that fell in the t wn called Narnia 


were so black and terrible that nothing else was believed than 
that tl ey came from the inf rnal regions. One of the lareve t 
which fell into the river Narnus projected one cubit above the 
water, where it may be seen to this day.”—(“ Anno 921, tem- 
p ribus domint Johannis pape in anno ponutifieatus illius Cp- 
tem visa sunt signa. Nam juxta urbem Romam lapides pluri- 
mi de ecelo eadere visi sunt. In civitate que vocatur Narni 

diri ae tetri, ut nihil aliud eredatur quam de infernalibus 
locis deducti essent. Nam ita ex illis lapidibus unus omnium 
maximus est ut decidens in flumen Narnus ad menduram unius 
cubiti super aquas fluminis usque hodie videretur.”—Chronice 
Benedicti, We. 
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The celebrated stone of Ensisheim fell in 1492, and is record- 
ed thus: “There happened a singular miracle; for between 11 
o’clock and noon, there was heard a loud peal of thunder, and 
a prolonged, confused noise; and a stone fell from the al 


air 
which weighed 260 pounds.” It was seen to fall 


into a field, 
where the writer very naively says, “it did no harm, except 
that it made a hole there.” Unfortunately, many pieces were 
carried away as curiosities before the landvogt exerted his au 
thority to preserve it: after which. he caused it to be suspended 
in the church of Ensicheim, “to preserve it in the publie r 


ollection.” In the Commentary of Surius,a Carthusia 


Mh orkmen to whom this unusual eontidence w intrustes 
orted that “ thi of tl oa as not malleable 


that it shivered when hammered: “upon which, y 
peror in his own Memoirs, “I ordered it to be mixed with oth 
iron. Conformably to my orders, three parts of th oF 
lightning were mixed with one part of common iron, and from 
the mixture were made two sabres, one knife 
cer,” 
We are informed by Cassendi, that in 1627, about ten i 
morning, during a clear sky, he iw a fla ing ston 
descend upon Mount Vaision, which was surrounded by bril 
liant colors like a rainbow, accompanied by a report. It 
weighed 59 pounds, and its specific gravity was to that of 
marble as 17 to 11. Ina very obseure book, printed at Paris, 
in 1672, it was stated that during a perfectly serene and mild 
night,“stones fell which seemed all on fire, and came from 
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above;” and it is added that some three to four hundred eye- 
Witnesses were greatly alarmed, and were at a loss what to 
think of it. 

But still more extraordinary than any already mentioned 
wa the shower of stones which fell neat st. Aigle. in Nor- 
nandy, on the 26th of April, 1803, and is described by many 
Writers as among the most astorishing upon record. Aroused 
yy loud reports like repeated claps of 1 under, the people were 
surprised to find the sky clear, with the exception of small 
louds, and that stones were being rained down from the 


ivens, accompanied with hissing sounds. It was noticed 
ipon this oecasion, that previous to the reports, the domestie 
fowls were unusually agit ited, and that the cows bellowed as 
th "vy have be n know to do up the oceasions of earthquakes. 


Phe people, especially the women, were greatly alarmed, be- 
licving that the end of all thin was at hand; and a laborer 
in La Sapée fell prostrate to the ground, exclaiming, “ Good 
God, is it possible that Thou canst make me to perish thus? 
Pardon, I beseech Thee, all the faults that 1 have committed !” 
There is an afrolite in South America estimated to be 
30.000 pounds weight, and another 14,000. There is one in 
Yale College cabinet, from the Red River in Arkansas, which 
weighs 1,635 pounds. Pallas discovered one in Siberia which 
weighed 1.600 pounds, and which was found to contain erys- 
tals of chrysolite. An extraordinary fall of stones at Crema 
and on the shores of the Adda is upon record, and a very fan- 
ciful description by Petreus, Martyr of Anghiera, represents the 
darkness as being almost total. This fall oecurred on the 4th 


of September, 1511, about mid-day, and was accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, such as, if Petreus is to be credited, 

never was known by mortal before;” d he proeeeds to say 
that “Saxa demisit in Cremen si planitié (uli nullus unquain 
gzquans ovum lapis visus fuit) immense magnitudinis, ponderis 


gregii. Decem fuisse reperta centilibralia saxa ferunt. 

The writer also says, that himself received a fragment.” the 
size of a fist.” which he showed to King Ferdinanda of Spain, 
in the presence of Conzalo de Cordova. Cardamus las left 
a re sober account of the same phenomenon, which he tells 


us oceurred when he was about nine years of age, and esti- 
mates the number of stones which must have fallen to have 
been not less than 1,200, one of which was of an iron-gray 
color, and of great density.t According to a Mongolian tra- 
dition, a fragment of rock forty feet in height, of a black color, 
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fell from the upper regions upon a plain near the source of the 
Great Yellow River in Western China. In the year 921, an 
aut rolite fell into the river Narni, of such huge weal ene Be that 
it projected four feet above the water: “ ut nihil aliud eredatur, 
quam de infernalibus locis deducti essent.” 

lt would be impossible to deseribe the vast ——— of these 
interesting phenomena, all of “which are more or less authenti- 
cated by I ‘liable authorities, which are seattered through the 
writing= of Howard, Thenard, Klaproth, Proust, Vauquelin, 
Langier, and the numerous writers familiar to observers of 


Phre hypotheses have been put forward to aceount for the 
fall o ooting-stars, fire-balls, and aérolites. Ist. That they 
are teors formed like rain and hail, by the aggregation of 
thes rticles in the atmosphere. 2d. That they are pro- 
i (‘{ Pravin the voleam Cs of the Moon, Laplace ealeulated 
that even at a velocity four times less than that of a cannon- 
ball, a body would reach our earth from the moon in 25 days.) 
3d. That advaneed by the German p! ilosopher. Chladni, who 
published his " ws iu 1797 and 1819, recognizing the connee 
tion between fire-balls and falling stones, and considered thes 
bodies as small pl nets, or fragments of planets moving through 
space, and which lose their velocity when entering our atmos 


pli c nd conseq te tly fall to the earth. Other hypothes Ss 
ha ( Hee idvaneed ive received , msideration. After 
the discovery of electricity, meteors were very generally at- 
tributed to that agent. Protessor Clap, late President of Yale 
Colle supposed meteors to be terrestrial comets, revolving 


about the sun. and becoming luminous when brougeht in eontae 


with the earth’s atmosphere. Two vears after the appearane 


of the first edition of Chladni’s treatise,t Litehenberg, in 
the Gifting Laschenbuch, afliyrms that “stones reach our at 
mo-phere from the remoter regions of space;” and we find this 
theor wlually receiving the support of Olbers, Benrenherg, 
Bi s, and indeed of most meteorologists of the present 

‘| mnparatively recent and memorable fall of shooting- 
stars which occurred in the United States in November 
1X35 isa very striking confirmation of the cosmieal origin 


of these phenomena, since it was shown by Denison Olmsted. 
at New Ilaven, Connecticut, that the fire-balls and shooting- 
stars emerged from the star in the constellation Leo. and 
did not deviate from that point, although, in the mean while 
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the star changed both its azimuth and height. This entire 
independence of the earth’s rotation proves, very conclusively, 
that these meteors must have reached our atmosphere from 
some region without. It is probable that very many of these 

ysmical bodies revolve about the sun. without even being 
acted upon by our atmospliere—while otiiers may receive only 
a slight inerease of eccentricity in their orbits, oceasioned by 
the earth’s attraction: all these must remain unknown, and 
their very existence problematic. 

No where has there been a finer meteoric display, in modern 
times, than that Just referred to. We are told that the stars 
fell. on this oceasion, like flakes of snow, “and that no fewer 
than 240,000 must have fallen in the course of nine hours.” 
“It would be difficult.” says Mr. Aiken, of Maryland, “tor one 


who had not witnessed th erand exhibition to coneeive th 
effect of this uninterrupted succession of innumerable meteo 

proceeding from a point =O li rly vertical, towards the whole 
circumference of the horizon, and this, too, during the stil - 


of night. and with an atmosphere perfectly transparent. It 
eould only be compared to one grand and continued discharge 
of tireworks, occupying the whole visible heavens.” O 
was observed which seemed to cast all the rest into the shade. 
This is spoken of by an observer in Georgia as follow > 


seemed to pursue, as near as we could judge, a course 


southeast to southwest, the ball being apparent Vy five or = 
inches in diameter, with a train of trom thirty to forty feet in 
leneth: the latter assuming, immediately on the passage of thre 
meteor, a serpentine form, and diffusing a light upon the eart! 
quite equal to that of the full moon, and remaining intense for 
at least forty or fifty second- teferring to the sam 1] 


Prof. Olmsted, of New llaven, says that “it wv observed to 
shoot off in the northwest direetion, and explode a little no 
ward of the star Capella, leaving just behind the pla ft ¢ 
plo-ion a phosphorescent train of ; i 
was at first nearly straight, but it shortly began to contract In 
leneth, to dilate in breadth, and to assume the figure 
pent drawing himself up, until it appeared like a small lu in- 
ous cloud of vapor We are informed by President tHum- 
phreys that “many persons becam exceedingly alarmed: the 
lizht was so intense that some were aroused from sleep by the 
brilliant illumination of their apurtments, and were under the 
apprehension that their dwellings were in flames.” In ecom- 
menting on these phenomena, MI. \rago observes: ‘We thus 
become more and more confirmed in the belief that there cx 
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ple of the eel y, tie, at about the point which our earth usually 
occupies between the 11th and 13th of November.” 

Shooting-stars,. with which we became familiar in ehild- 
hood, and which we never cease to gaze after with interest. 
fall either sporadically, or in large numbers and streams of 
many thousands; which latter phenomenon occurs at stated 
p riods, and is termed periodical, The months of August 
md November have presented the most numerous and _bril- 
liant treams of shooting-stars, and there are at least five or 
six othe yy riods of lesser manifestations, during all of whieh 
it is observable that the star proceed from given points in thi 
heavens, Algol in Perseus forming the principal point of de- 
parture, 

Edward Heis, of Aix-la-Chapelle, who has devoted ten years 
of close observation to the examination of these paths of di- 
vergence, says that he found those of the November period 
more dispersed than those of the August, and that besides 

i found other principal points in Leo, 
Cassiopea and the Dragon’s Head. Of 407 stars which were 
noticed as falling in four years, 171 came from Perseus, 83 
from Leo, 35 from C; Sslo} 1, and 40 from the Dragon’s Head. 
Phis preponderance of the Perseus point has not, however, 

ible observers, from whieh it is in- 
ferred t at t ee co t t of divervence are to be found in those 


been obtained by other reli 
coustellations towards which the earth moves at the time of 
the phenomenon 
It is a question still open to diseussion, whether the differ- 
ent points of divergence alter with the years, since it is found 
that certain points are always represented, while others are more 
variable. Ifthese meteors revolve in closed rings. such an 
alteration would assume that the situation of the ring itself was 
variable. The usual number of falling stars is estimated by 


Herm. Julius Schinidt.after many years of observation, to be from 
four to five an ho while in periodic meteors as many as thir- 
tecn or fiftee d even one hundred and sixty, have been ob- 
tained. The periodie stream, familiar to us as the Laurentius 


<0 called from its occurrence upon st. Lawrence day, upon 
which occasion the heavens were supposed to shed “fiery tears,” 
rst ied toe er observations regarding the pe riodie returns 
of these brilliant visitants. 
There was formerly preserved in Christ Chureh, Cam- 
bridge, a manuscript written in the tenth century by a monk, 
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in which the daily phenomenon of the year was reeorded. 
The Laurentius stream was noticed by the author, by inserib- 
ing against the 10th of August the word “ JJeteorodes.”  Que- 
telet. Olbers, Benrenberg and others afterwards established 
the periodiey of this brilliant phenomenon. 

Although these phenomena have been considered as existing 
independently of the distance from the pole and all climatie in- 
fluences, we may infer that some connection exists between 
them and the phenomena known as the northern lights, since 
the latter have been observed to glow with unusual splendor 
upon the occasion of most of these perio lic returns. During 
the fall of shootine-stars in 1833 and 1838 this connection 
was remarkably obvious. Admiral Wranvel also bears wit- 
ness that during his own observations on the Siberian coast of 
the Polar Sea, he observed that during an Aurora Borealis 
‘certain portions of the vault of heaven which were not illu- 
minated lit up and continued luminous whenever a shooting- 
star passed over them.” lnstances are upon record, however, 
where no such dependence appeared to exist. On the night of 
the 12th and 13th of November, during a fall of meteors, a 
brilliant northern light covered the sky with a blood-red light. 
The shooting-stars darted across this region, but remained 
white. It does not follow that no affinity exists between the 
two phenomena, but simply that upon this occasion the northern 
lights were more remote from the earth’s surface, and that the 
tars glided between them and the spectator. 


The velocity of shooting-stars is estimated at from eighteen 
to tl irty-six ort ographical miles a second, and that of four ob- 
served by llouscau, in Mons, as well as ly others had a veloe- 
ity of between forty-six and ninety-five miles in a second, which 
is two to five times as great as the planetary velocity of the 
earth. 

Fire-balls appear to move slower than shoading-stars. It is 
still (yuie stionable whether cus thing has ever fallen from 3} oot- 
ing-stars to the earth. Many of them are only luminous points; 
others phosphorescent lines; others attended by luminous 
trains, miles in length, while the stars themselves are exceed- 
ingly variable, both in magnitude and color; the first increas- 
ing to the apparent magnitude of Jupiter and Venus; the lat- 
ter including many brilliant hues. Of 4,000 observations. col- 
lected during nine years, two-thirds were found to be white, 
one-seventh yellow, one-seventeenth yellowish-red, and one- 
thirty-seventh green; thus proving that chemical differences 
exist in the elements of which these bodies are composed. It 
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has been conjectured that shooting-stars were of more brilliant 
appearance in warm than in cold latitudes; but this increased 
brillianey may arise, not from any existing difference in the 
stars, but from the purity of the atmosphere, and its freedom 
from the clouds and haze which so often retard meteoric ob- 
servations in colder countries. 

In all climates it has been found that the greatest numbers 
of stars are seen to fall between the hours of two and five in 
the morning, and that the frequency of the meteors increase 
with the length of the time from midnight. It has been sug- 
gested that some variation in the time of the return of these 
stars might exist, called the horary variation, and M. Coulvier 
Gravier has contributed an essay upon this subject to the 
Institute at Paris, which treats upon “ La Variation horaire 
des étoiles filantes.” The height of the points in which shoot- 
inv-stars commence and cease to be visible have been found 
to vary in a great degree, since they fluetuate between sixteen 
and one hundred and forty miles from the earth’s surface. 

Although falling-stars and fire-balls are associated togeth- 
er, and the former are usually accompanied with the lat- 
ter during their periodie streams, it is very doubtful whether 
they are to be considered as identical, since the fire-balls 
are more frequently seen alone, showing no periodiey, no pret- 
erence for points of departure from any given constellation, 
and a s] 
have 


re slower in their progress; and while the falling-stars 

eft no known di posits upon the earth’s surface. the fire- 

balls have covered the whole globe with unquestionable evi- 
denee that they have their origin in the realms of space. 

It ix claimed by meteorologists that the fall of aérolites is 
known to have occurred previous to the ereation of man, 
although the most ancient falls, determined with chronological 
accuracy, are those registered by the Chinese as having oe- 
eurred in the tine of ‘Tyrtznus and the second Messenian War 
of the Spartans, 17 veurs before the fall of the celebrated 
Eeos Pota nos and 644 years before our era. Sixteen falls 
of acrolites are preserved among the annals of the Chinese be- 
tween the middle of the seventh century before Christ up to 


") 
ov 


3 years after his advent, while the Greeks and Romans have 
noticed only four during the same period. 

For more than two thousand years all nations have recorded 
their observance of the fall of meteorie stones. Instanees are 
given of persons who have been struck dead by them, including 
a monk at Crema, one at Milan, and two Swedish sailors who 
were crushed on shipboard. While the larger masses have 
been preserved as publie curiosities, to which meteorie enthu- 
siasts perform their literary pilgrimages, smaller fragments are 
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exhibited in cabinets and by scientific lecturers, including a 
perfect aérolite of Liliputian dimensions, considered by its 
happy possessor to be more valuable than a diamond of the 
same magnitude. 

The erust or rind of the aérolite possesses characteristics 
peculiar to itself, being glossy, pitel-like, oceasionally veined, 
and of extreme thinness. Pliny observed the peculiar color of 
this crust, since in deseribing it he uses the term “colore adus- 
fo.” ‘The most powerful heat of poreelain ovens produces 
nothing similar to this crust of meteoric stones. Only in one 
instance has it ever been found wanting—that of Chautonnay. 

In general these masses have shown neither fusion, compres- 
sion by descent, nor any considerable degree of heat, although 
some few have been too hot to be handled, and others have been 
more easily broken the first than at any subsequent day. These 
stones differ materially in their speeilic gravity. The earbon- 
aceous stone of Alais showed a specific gravity of only 1.94, 
while others have amounted to 4.28. 

The metals whieh are known to enter into their composition 
are: tin, discovered by Berzelius; nickel, by Howard; copper 
and chromium by Langier, and cobalt by Stromeyer. Mr. 
Gleig, of England, has discovered lead in a mass of meteorie 
iron from ‘Tarapoca, Chili. The mineral and simple substan- 
ees found in aérolites combine to form mineral compounds, 
Most o1 V hich are famili iT in terre <trial rocks, one alo. e being 
peculiar to acrolites. This compound is known by the name 
of schreibersite, and 1 vine sphure tof iron and nickel, oecur- 
ring in small particles and flakes throughout the mass, and 
resembles magnetic iron pyrites so closely that it is readily 
taken for it. lt is ol a yellowish-white color hardness 6, 
specific gravity 7.017. Sehreibersite possesses magnetic prop- 
erties, and may acquire polarity. It may be separated, both 
chemically and mechanically, from the meteoric iron, hydro- 
ehlorie acid taking up the iron and leaving the insoluble por- 
tion. Very many of the acrolites must have fallen into the 
seas and oceans, and been buried for ever from our observation. 
Those that have fallen upon the land have not unfrequently 
presented the singular phenomenon of penetrating the earth 
to a depth very ine msiderable, when considered in regard to 
the height from and the velocity with which they have fallen. 
The mass which in November, 1492, fell in Ensisheim. weigh- 
ing 276 pounds, was found to have penetrated only three feet; 
and the aérolite of Braunau, July 14th, 1847, about the same; 
but those of Castrovillari, in the Abruzzi, penetrated six feet, 
and that of Stradsehina, in the Agram district. eighteen. 

It would seem ineredible that with all the definite informa- 
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tion with which we have been furnished by men of the pro- 
foundest research and most unbiased judgment, there should 
still be found intelligent persons who question the cosmical 
origin of these interesting visitants. Much, doubtless, remains 
to be developed, and there will always arise some master intel 
leets to guide us in our investigations after truth, as well as 
others less enviable who can only scoff at that to which cy 
have not the capacity to attain. 

There is one consideration which, more than all others, 
attracts us towards this most fascinating study of aéro- 
lites. llere alone we are place d in actual contact with a tan- 
gible o i] ‘t which has revolved without our atinosp! ere, and 
been hurled down from the mysterious realms of space, still 
warm with its celestial origin. Mute and stone-like, it is still 
the mystic key to volumes of pleasing conjecture, since we find 
hidden within its heart’s eore the hieroglyphies which establish 
our affinity with the globe, from which it has been sundered, 
in the metals and simple substanees which enter so materially 
into the construction of our own plan l. 
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Tuart falsehood lies at the surface, is as much a fact as that 
truth lies at the bottom of a well. but the tendeney of the 
latter is to rise, while that of the former is to sink: in other 
words, it is the difference between the shadow and the sub- 
stance, or that between pure, unalloyed gold and its spurious 
imitation. Let us give the counterfeit what name we may, it 
will not be denied by any one whose testimony is worth having, 
that it is often mistaken, even by men of a high degree of 
intelligence, for the genuine article. And what one deliber- 
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ately accepts as truth, he does not easily reject as error. This 
will account for all that has been said and written in favor of 
phrenology considered as a science. 

But we wish to disclaim at the outset all intention of im- 
puting to such men as Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe any desire 
to propagate falsehood or error, knowing it to be such. On 
the contrary, we cheerfully ceive each the eredit of having 
ho ics y heliev 7 hat 1 ey have ke I such laborion s pains 
to teach; although the most eminent erities of their ti 

iose who knew them best, denounced them as quacks and 
eharl 8. i fills nearly fifts years ago L815) the demonstra- 
tor of anatomy in the best of the Seottish universities wrote 

the Adiuburgh Revi lows: “ We look upon the whole 


doctrines taught by these two modern peripatetics, (Gall and 


Spurzheim,) anatomical, physiological, and phvsiognomical, as 
1 pl of ¢ hery fh beginning to end: and we 
are persuaded that « very intelligent person who takes the trou- 
ble to read a single chapter of the volumes before us, will view 
them precisely in the same light.” The eritie then proceeds to 
how how much more easy it is to find dupes in some commu 
nities than in others, although no community is without a eer- 
tain number of that zood-natured class. “* How manv disciples 

savs the reviews Dr. Spurzheimn may have alre idy collected 
from this class in England by his English hook, or his lectures in 


the metropolis, we do not feel very anxious to inquire; because 
we are quite certain we should tind that they are more tha 
ten times the number luced from the sam 


/ / t 
persons any other nation of Lurope. Great Britain is a 
field for quacks to fatten in: they flock to it from all quarters 


of the world: and England is the sweetest corner of the pas- 
ture. Well has the | ned and most witty historian of Mrs. 
John Bull’s indisposition remarked, ‘There is nothing so im- 
possible in nature, but mountebanks will undertake; nothing 
so ineredible but 1 | affirm! As truly might he have 
added that there is nothing mountebanks can undertake, which 


John Bull will not think possible; nothing they can affirm 
which he will not believe.” 
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The review from which this extract is taken concludes as 
follows: “ We must needs indulge ourselves with a summary 
paragraph, Loo. The writings of Drs. Gall and Spurz elm 
have not added one fact to the stock of our knowled re respect- 
ing either the strueture or the funetions of man, but consist of 
such a mixture of gross errors, extravagant absurdities 

ight misstatements, and unmeaning quotations from Seripture 
as can leave no doubt, we apprehend, in the minds of honest 
ind intelligent men, as to the real ignorance, the real porrt 
vi id the re Lempirt He of the suthors 4g We Wi ht fill 
pages with opinions of this kind—those of the most learned 


and dis ruished men whom Europe ha- produced, ineludi io 
Cuvier, Geoffry St. Hilaire, Flourens, and Arago; but we will 
conn ourselves to one \ eh ‘ he said to embody th C>- 
sence of all the rest iamely, that of Professor Wilson. ( Chris- 
topher North.) which runs thus: “ We have already said that, 
in ou opinion fool and phrenologist are terms as 1 arly ,nhoOle 
vino is can be found in any language.” 

Nearly halfa ce tury ha passed ince these opinions were 
exp! “J, and their general truthfulness has never been di 
puted by ose best competent to eritic hem Itis more t n 
sixty vea ince | Gall published his first hook on pl ol- 
ogv: but it is still u 10 d 1 SC] cept by a § 
whos hu wel neve Oo hay ( in ed rather th | 
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creased in the lapse of time. Nor can it be alleged that its 
claims have not been examined; for the most eminent physi- 
cians and naturalists of the nineteenth century have evineed 
every disposition to do full justice to whatever merit they 
might find it to pozsess; so that of no other theory or system 
can it be more truly said, that it has been weighed in the bal- 
ances and found wanting. 

We are well aware that the champions of phrenology pre- 
tend the contrary. They would have the world believe that 
it has never had a fair trial, but that it has always been assailed 
hy pre) iwice and bigotry, and that it has been condemned only 
Many who are indifferent to phrenology think this is true; for 
there is no misrepresentation so gross or absurd but that it 


by persons incapable of comprehending its sublime truths, 


} 


will be believed by a certain class, when often repeated. 
But let us see what are the real faets. 


Betore ever a word 
Wils writte .avainst Dr. G; ll. in Kneeland 


L or Seotland, lis pre- 
tensions were ridiculed and condemned in turn by the most 
learned of his own countrymen. When he was silenced by 
this m@ans, both at Vienna and 
pect of by il gr able to turn hi st -called discovery to: \\ ac- 
count, he pretended that he was persecuted by the Austrian 
government, knowing that this would secure | 
both in Franee and Knel 

In the mean time he had secured at least one disciple. Dr. 
ot only embraced his doctrines with avidity, but 


also acre | to accompany hy in in lis prosely ting tour. The 


Berlin, so that he saw no pros- 


im sympathy 
‘ - 6 
Spurzhel 


two doctors started together trom Kirche in L805, and their 


first care \ to visit some thirty towns of Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland, doing all in their power in each, by eonver- 
sation, lectures, or artieles in the local journals, according 

on s or another seemed most suitable or convenient, to 
make co erts, but with exeeedin ly little sueeess, In almost 
every insta ce they were kl dly reeeived and well treated by 
physicians and naturalist deed. by all scholars—especialls 
psye ologists and metaphysicians: but their svstem of craniol- 


Oey, eranioseopy. or bumps, (lor it received each of these names 
in turn.) received but little countenance. 

At last the itinerant doctors arrived at Paris. The Institute 
was then in its glory. The chief of the anaton ical depart- 
ment was no less distineuished a savant than Cuvier the natu- 
ralist, who had already rendered himself famous throughout 
Europe by his Toublean Eh lovre del Histoire Naturelle des 


{nimaux, and his Lecons d’ Anatomie Comparée. Cuvier was 


not the less polite to the German doctors because he was every- 
where reeornized as the greatest of living zoologists. It was 
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to him they applied for an introduction to the Institute; and 
he acceded at once to their request. On their desiring to be 
examined before that learned body, he requested them to dis- 
sect a brain privately for him and a few of his anatomical 
friends. Ue also attended a course of lectures given by them 
in «a similar manner, and with the same view. Had the success 
of scientilic truth, as a means of clevatine the condition of the 
human race, depended on the dissections and lectures of Drs. 





Gall and Spurzheim, the great naturalist and demonstrator of 
a tomy to the Institute could not have bestowed more attent 
on their efforts. In ort, he fully examined all their claims 
ided by the most | ned of his colleagues, but the result wa 
aay to th r pretension Cuvier would not put tire oO 
however, with his o privat opin . Through is influen . 
& commission Was named ny the lustitute, to report on the 


labors ol Gall and “pur Cll. The report was drawh up Hy 
Cuvier. lLlowever polite and friendly the savant was to the 
doctors as a private individual, when he came to pass a, 

ment on their pretensions, which all Europe was anxious to 
h ri wus it had confide nee in Lhe judge hi =]0 wae i tha 





there was really nothing of any importance in their =) 

whi d not en k n to the medieal faeultv lone before 

they w born. iInaw 1, Cuvier considered the | ps 

\ n | excused the Institute for having taken 

into nsideration ; l. The sentence was passed in th 
terms, bu t was neverthel one of condemnation. 


The doctors and their disciples felt the full weight of this 
wy did all in their power to counterbalance its 
effects. With this view, they made the same charge against 
the Freneh Academy which they had previously made against 
the arned bodies of their own COUDLLY 5 that is. they accused 
the commission of which Cuvier was the head of having been 
influenced by the authorities. They affeeted to believe that 
the members of the commission would at onee have reeommend 
ed the new system as one of the greatest discoveries ever 
made, had they not been afraid of Napol on. The First Consul. 
they pretended, could not think of pern itting the Institute to 
eonfer such an honor on Germans. This excuse was intended 
o do good, not in France or Germany, but in England; and 
it sueceeded, too, to a considerable extent. althouch only a few 
uonths had elapsed since the same learned body had applied for 
pe rmi sion to award the prize medal to Sir Humphrey Davy 
for hi admirable lvanie experiments. Sine Napoleon did 
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not refuse his consent in the case of the subject of a power witl 
which he was constantly at war, it was not likely that he would 
do so in the ease of the German doctors, to whose government 
he was as indifferent as he was to themselves and their crani- 
olovy. Chey made the ost of the charge, however. In an 
elaborate answer (répouse) Which they got up soon after, but 
vhich was Intended for England, not for France, they made 
sey ie ullo sa00 ~t the com ssioners I ec most eriou 
of ich was, that they did not repeat their experiments, as 
thes id have done. That is, beeause, being satistied 

m ries of experiments that 1 bump sv-ste vas a 


hu iv, they declined a ond, it ust follow that thes 


were prevented by Napoleon from conferring so much hono 
on : » Germ doctors as to recognize thi a 
the liscovere! of the great clenes ot pl renology! I rile 
and paltry as the exeuse was, it ha considerable effeet in 


England and Seotland, especially in the latter country. But 
the extracts given at the beginning of our article show what 


Channel immediatels it all intereourse between the two na- 
10 l.and it was not deemed worth while ly the 
ies on eit side to fit out a special expedition with 


oft or the accommodation and benefit of persons whos 

0 $s su Lito be to turn their pretended discov- 

les f act nt in tl Wavy of mone and fame. Fecline 
sati-fied 1d no business home, at all events. wher 


ey \ est kno they re olved to trv another experiment 
wit Parisians. Wi t} view, they got up a series of 


public | In O1 0 add as} h as possible to 
t ( ( CO larve a variety of 
ku ( ove or money, ing care to label 
1 co ) rtion ¢ th bh Wi h t! l Ol } S07 

who id lered themsely famous or infamous, il attere 

little ich. T Parisial tended in large numbers to wit 
( riormancs ot t who. as thi nposed. could 


| their fortunes by thei eads, as well as Mademoiselle la 
Nomande could with a pack of cards; nor could any fortune- 
tell even of the Gipsy tr e, have promised much more than 

e learned doctors themselves \ecordin ly th tilled 
their purses handsomely, but made few, seareely any, converts. 
How long they t a reasonable amount of money 
t| ey were }) ophie in noug to wait in hop for dis p e . 
Thus did they continue to lecture, deseribe characters, &c., at 
convenient intervals, until they were prohibited as mounte- 
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provinees. After havi y delivered leecturesand “ portraved 
acters at Bath, Bristol, Dublin, and Cork, with but ve 
i. 


tos ymtiane 


i t iy I i st lt ‘ ) j 
W l t tuden anatomy re prese! ! ny 
1 I el pl i ~ OK ANY tere in t \- 
tion. But the eritie remained uneonvineed: so did his ] ed 
ethy ithout exeentio Drs ej ‘ n- 
| } 
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ld, that the edition before us has the advan- 
ous alphabetical index, and is illustrated with 


rravings. Thus, in other words, if we misrep- 
ology in maintaining that it is no science, but a 


. . . : “7 
theory that has been productive of inealeulable 


ef, and scareely any good, we point out the materials by 


be most effectually refuted. Mr. Combe is one 
-natured individuals who will believe almost any- 


gly urged by his friends. At the beginning he 


opposed to phrenology as any person of equal 
but his friend, Mr. Brownlee, invited him “* to 


vate dissection of a recent brain, to be periormed 


thing. if st 
Vv le 
Intell iT 
att 

in his house 
( re en 
as he | 
his on wo 
ee ( 
COUL oni 
learned 

0 Ld 
s subl 
how OT) 
caus ould 


was started: but bot 


by Dr. Spurzheim.” Thi 


eeneral, including Cuvier an 


{ 


3 was quite enough. Mr. 
saw, and believed. All of a sudden he was 
the beauty, truth, and philosophy of phre nology; 


der was, that the very first suggestio ne re- 


the subject had not made him a convert; and he 


pity that obliquity of vision that prevented the 


| the anatomieal eritie 


rqh Review, from becoming converts to the 
science. Dr. Spurzheim might leave Edinburgh 
she thought proper, feeling confident that the 
e well attended to in his absenee; and he left 
or Paris. On the 22d of February, 1820, was 


great Phrenological Soci ty of Edinburgh, which 


} 
tionize the world, converting at least all Chiris- 
e bump system. Soon after the Phir qual 
h ceased to exist long since, and 


fewer phrenologists in Seotland to-day than there 


t-T 
orityv- 


io 


ree years avo, 
ve attempt to show that what failed luminaries 
uirzheim, and Combe, was not likely to be aceom- 
‘ir small satellites in other countries, including 
ll elanee at the aceount which the original in- 
overer, gives of the manner in Which he was led 


enology as the great science destined to east all 


nio the shade. 


\ ‘ Dr. G ! pat nt 
ho v lan in tl b Forest 

re the with emulation, ve 1 compan- 

t ’ wever, I juently reproached for not 
well he did, particularly as more was ex- 
from him. From my uncle, we were both put 


Baden, near Rastadt, and there, whenever our task was 
t, L was always surpassed by boys who in their other 
ich my inferiors. As every one of those who wer 

for this had large and prominent eyes, we gave them the 














name of d. Three years after this we went t Bb 
1. 1 there ; 1 the ox-eyed scholars mortified 1 ( , 
Two ve ter | » Strasburgh, and still found that r 
pects, the pupils with } it 


[t was not alone among men our philosopher observed those 


differences—differences which, of course, had never been ob- 


serve va ly else befor ix ti By ¢ g his 

researches, he soon made the diseovery i imuals 4 
di fi each othe a ewhat similar man lob 

Sel e says oportionate difference in the di =it rf 
animals. some dogsare born hunters, while others o ( ; 
litter cannot be taught: some ar peaceli 1, some il] l. 

In birds there is a similar diversity.” Had it not he 

discover all t is would have been utterly hacco i | - 1 

that made the whole affair perfeetly simple. If one lie te ; 
chick and other forbidden things, while another ate thing q 


but potat and other vegetables, it was only aus ( ' 
twain had bumps of a different kind. If one d ced and 





bit, whi another wa s mild as a lamb, « | d 
the hare and caught him, while anothe uld « t ruts 
or mice, it was only for a similar reason. If a n riers 
or robs his neighbor, or runs iy with his wi ( 0- ' 
cause his ed ation has been newlected Hecaus tear Fr 
of good sentiments have been instilled into his 
eause he has been in the habit of keeping bad eoi eC ; 
example has corrupted his mind. Nothing of 1 ad. i , 
order to determine the re | causc, We have on] t lt 
finvel over his he dl Li he ill let us, a (| the ! rte ret ix 
revealed. In most cases, Spurzheim acts as the mou ie 
spokesman of Gall, especially in giving illustrations, We 
extract a few brief specimens of the latter kind. Ow ors 
desi etoprove ft ut everythin of any portance i 
done can ve accou ted ror on phrey Novic: pr Ci 
no otlhy r } tis. dis in 1 if foll r' ha nstaie 
\ t | ‘ 
» t | 
The | 1 l « 
rl oft 7 | ( 
f iting |} trat \ ] | | hy 
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Another dog story is told by Spurzl elm a folloy t ove 
the existence of the bump of destructiveness. 
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inals are not characterized by any superior development in the 
region of Destructiveness; on the contrary, he finds that the 
part f the eranium to which phrenologists refer the moral 
sentiments is frequently more highly and better developed in 
the crania of murderers than in crania in general. He gives 
Various instane of noted criminals in proof of this—amonge 
the Se Burke, and his equalh infamous a i mplice, Hare. 
The crimes of these two persons, or rather fiends, are too no- 
torious to need mention here: but it was found, on careful ex- 
amination, that the cerebellum of Burke was below the aver- 
age, Measurement alone was not depended on in aseertain- 
ine this fact: its weight, too. w: con pared to that of the 
ceerebella of forty-four subjects, male and female, adult and 
impuberal. Lest all this might not be sufficient to convict the 
phrenologists of false pretences, the same investigator also 


amined the eerebellie cavities in Burke’s cranium, comparing 
them with thesame in fiftv-one erania including thirty-three adult 


mal ‘irty-two adult female, and six im»yuberal female. The 
effect of these « xperime its on the Ope rations of Gal “purz- 
heim, and Combe, when the results were published, was ap- 
parent at onee: for the more intelligent of their disciples 
dropped off in scores. The doctors had to change their plans 
accordinely. Hlitherto they depended chiefly on the size of 
particu organs; now they affected to depend more on the 
siz: d form of the head as a whole. Formerly they wrote 
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Such experiments and expositions as those referred to, foreed 
them to modify their system » lar as to say that the strength 
of any faculty depended more on the activity than on the size 
of its organ; but they still maintained that the bumps were a 
true index to the intellectual and moral character. This braneh 
of the subject, too, was taken up by one well calculated to 
treat it—we mean Dr. Milligan, one of the most distinguished 
anato ists of hi ime, who, in the Appendix to M i ndie’s 
Physiology, is thus explicit and decided: 


‘The inner or vitreous table performs uniformly one office; it 
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our own part, we do not know one worthy of either name that 
has. In ninety-nine eases out of a hundred, both classes have 


as little faith in phrenology as their European brethren. The 


former. like the latter have reeorded their verdict against it 
on al titable oceasions—indeed, in almost every Instance in 
whrit elal ive been m | upon them. We remember 
several such verdicts, but it will be sufficient for our present 


purpose to notice one. We have now before us a Report®* of 
thr Fourt \nnual Meeting of the Association of Medieal 
int ents of American Institutions for the Insane.” held 
at U tir i M 1\ 1S 49 whie c ive sa account of ani terest- 
r dixeussion on Phren ogy, that took p hea 
gPScin Dr. Buttolph, of New Jersey, read a report « the 
relation of Phrenology to Insanity, which we are told in the 


pamphlet before us, “ was very strong in its expressions, and 
indi rol faith 1 phre LO10 faith whieh Dr. Bell 
p l to rom Phere was t a sing member 
of 1} \ C) n who al it do t im All we | 
D | to iild as possible in the expression of t] dis- 
hone V d to be harsh in contradicting vi in which 
{ ror of 1 per had such implicit faith. For exampl 
the most zealous Pro to n would pause before ] 
told an equal 0 nd conscientious Catholic t t purga 


tor’ id tran “{ tiation are fal doct in “5 a da Catholie 


event] n would be eq ally cautious of wounding the feelings 
of the Protestant. It was equally reasonable that the doetors 
of the Medical Association should be polite to their phrenologi- 


ca ther. When this i rne in mind, it will be seen that 
the following remarks were sufficiently explicit: 


1) Bb | ‘ nit I | ryt t of 


Dr. Bates said that he, “ equally with Dr. Bell, had failed to 
satisfv himself of the praetieal utility of applying the principles 
of p! renology to the study of insan ty. He suggested 
th im ~OTLA we of mi mte Ob- vation of the external Co 7 tion 
of insan patients s fo temper e.” That is, Dr. Bates thought 
that it was of er ter iinporta ice to see how hot or how w rm 


the head was, than to examine the size of its bumps. 


‘Dr. Ray agreed mainly with t opinions of tl] ‘ ! 1 who 








nenee to the science of mind, had been beneficial in tl tudv of 
d { manifestations, yet he was of opinion that direct 


/ 


The meaning of this is obvious enough. Dr. Ray, wishing 
to treat his phrenological friend as gently as possible, confined 
himself to the suggestion that if the study of phrenology had 
done an) rood, it was only wy ¢ ceith ry all int rest j i he true 
science of the mind: the same as a man whom an iy ( 
leads into the diteh feels so uncomfortable in his new position 
that he exerts himself to such a degr¢ e that he fin ls a shorter 
and surer W L\ than he would have found had he not suffered 


{ro ;any ill ision. 


It is ¢ sy to un lerstand that none are better qu lified to 


form an opinion of the pretensions of pl renology than the 


' 
medieal faeulty, and that n me of the medical faculty are bet- 


ter qualified than those who have had experience in t treat- 
ment of a large number of insane patients. But the few rief 
quotat ons we have iven show how n uch faith -such have 


in the bump system. It is but justice to our scientifie men 
that the truth s ould he thus tol l: <0 that th vy may not he 
held sponsible, at home or abroad, for the progress | hrenol- 
ogy has made in this country. We cannot regard them as 
altogether blameless, however, for they should put the uowary 
on their guard against the imposture and charlatanism of the 
bump system, as their European brethren have done. 

It is not, however, on aceount of their remissness in this respect 
that we have at least twei lv phrenologists in this cow try for 
every one in England, France, or even Scotland. In nine 
cases out of ten their denunciations would have failed to reach 


the class of persons in America who give the system all the 

















viti lit which it possesses, since it is the class of least intelli- 
rence and least thought of all who read—in short, the class 
whio patronize the astrologers, cup-tossers, card-read rs, dream- 
interpreters, and other fortune-tellers of the most vulgar grades. 


We may seem by this to do injustice to our phre nologists: but let 
the reader bear in mind what they promise their dupes for half 
a dollar. a dollar, or five doll 3, and Say whether an\ of the 
gipsi sisterhood alluded to pl mise more. The pre ensions 
of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe were sufficiently reprehensible; 
but they were good and honorable compared to those of their 
satellites in this country. The former contined their rescarehes 
to the ecrania and to the various organs which they pret ded 
to have diseovered in the brain: but the latter pret d to tind 
a language equally eloquent and juf/ering in the nose, the 
cheek, t | the t Live V ueh, & A \ wi 
c t expect those not a1 ( e “lower depth » which 
Lie iD ) ys mim i i | ntry to hi ( hat 
Si >] redible wi { ony, We copy an ext ct 
fro advertisement Wh rard themse] 3 th 
high-pt s of phreno n this contin 
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born W 
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It seems to us that the astrologer is more modest, if no 
more honest, than the phret ogists. They are very silly i 
deed \ h » be lieve t| al the =f venth daught r can t I] Soon 
and often you will marry, with or without her “mag . 
but we leave it to any inte 


er they re more so than 
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ligent, sensible person to say wheth- 
who believe that the color of 
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the hair. the form or size ot the nose, the size or color of Lue 
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lip, the length of the neck, the rouwhness or oothness of 
skin, can indicate the dispo-ition, or serve as an inde to th 
faculties of the mind, Surely the parties who make su e- 
tensions should give some such hint as “ Gentlemen d- 
mitted;” although they would make a much nearer appr 1 to 
hones were they to announe ,* Neither ladies non gentiemen 
mitted exeept their cars are at least an in \ ol 
dinary size.’ But proba Ny it has been foun { 1 expert: 
¢, that such an announcement would be altogether superflu 
Ous; Lo lthouwh, as we have said phrenology ha ten 
t! ore votaries in this country than anvwhere « sc. re tia 
be t great falling off within the last two or three vears - 
i = eat fal Tas there h a mo { ir 
rap] is well known, are birds of the sam oO 
Wi evidence enough of is reaction: v it as 
hye 1o the times itis o 0 s 
co in ols that our hools and collec eC] roving 
Thu tion | made great progress within the t three 
Ol year | phrenology and kindred delusions have ret- 
th t it will be sufficient to reter to one o1 ) ( 
Mi ro ( &A Wells, « this eity. h e ed 7 | 
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will read even such for a while, and the conse- 





i ll class 
pUeni @ x in what is called “Free Love,” “ Passional At- 
traction.” &e. We are elad to know, therefore, that Mr. 
Fowler’s books are no longer read; although if h ote 
t hook ooks inculeati virtue rather than pandering 
oO mld be the first to recommend the 
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be that these are not fair specimens of the general character 
of the WOrk; We hop not for they are very poor inde dl. Itis 
not, however, their literary merits or demerits we mean to speak 
of; in this respect they are, perhaps, not inferior to other pub- 
lications addressed to the same class. It is the charlatanism 


] 
of the publication we find fault with; that silly puerility that 
would | ‘ it ! ider believe that every thi ha ‘ done 


phr ov] y, ih or r to be done rich 
prov ; ‘ 

stale 
lareed « 
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nevleeted, or at they had not been taught to reason, but thei 
bu ha ot been prop rly attended to in their youth 

Phe truth is, that there is nothing new in the whole system. It 
i ihstantially the same materialism taught by Epicurus, 
Zeno, aud other Pagan philosophers; nay, it is nearly identical 


wit t of Seneea, as any intelligent person may see by re- 


{ ine to his celebrated / la to Lueilius, in reply to some 
ue of the latter as to the nature of eood, _ With mut 
dot ” say the tutor of Nero, * soodness is matter, since it 


act=; fon t which aets is corporeal. Goodness acts on the 
2 Pecay Poan ne a 's ae mn 7 he m } : proper: 

ti hich by long only t »matier. Be les, are not tho n- 
vhich relate to the body corporeal 2? Those which relate 

{ soul are the same, ince the soul itself is ; corporeal 

I do not belie ve you doubt that tI, pe 

ave | afl; instance onger, love, saduess. Do not the 
~ enol ists : ive « ich a corporeal organ, and make it strong 
or weak, aceording as that organ is large or small? If you 
doubt, consider fo ihat tent they alter the countenance, Con- 
t) the forehead, brighten up the features, excite a blush, or 


er » | ood to the heart. Do you believe that « ie 
, ° cs j ° ] If the 


nas-ions are corporeal, the maladies of the soul are the same; 


Hitthe ddd pia 


ice, Acquisitiveness.) cruelty (Destruetiveness.) 
en ly all the inveterate and incorrigible vices. [Do 
! the phrenologists pretend to lay their fingers on 


1 
1 ] 4] ~ 1 
! 


pieces of tter which produ hose pas=ions, as 1 


he very 
ce 1c acorn 
produces he oak Do you not see what fire cour- 
ac Combativeness gives to the eves, what attentive looks has 
prudence, (Cautiousness.) what dignity and calmness, respect, 
(self-E-teem,) &e.? Whatever has the power to repress 


} 


constrain, retain, or command, is corporeal; but does not fear 


restrai does not audacity press forward? does not courage 
oily i petu sity and impulse ? is not moderation a bridle 
wl holds? does not joy elevate? does not grief depress? 
A AX 

vi Pavan writers all the first order of intelleets, thought 
thre etri > ; odious as they are absurd: uffice it to 


the Greeks, and Cicero amone the 


ment \ristotle among 1 

in the mind,” s ys the Staeyrite, “is 

or concrete, or is produced or formed from earth,” ( 

o} The Ro mn philo oph r disze isses the quest ( 

Q n his Tusculan Disputations. ‘“ What, then,” 
mA t power in us whieh seeks what is hidden. whic! 

mv i= nd nagines? Can it seem to vou to be formed ot 


terrestrial clay? Is it but a mortal and p rishable substance? 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK Sept., 
ned; the arts, with all their graces and beauty, adorn our 
It] more and mor equ llv diffused: the rights of all 


pected and protected; and abundant avenues 
| for individual and social ent 


ial enterprise and prosperity 


ke one extract more from the Report for 1861, because 


we think that the suggestions which it contains claim the at- 
tention of every teacher and student having any ambition to 
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may remark, parenthetically, that some of the 
id much trouble in carrying out these suggestions; for 
mewhat difficult even for the most ingenious to teach 
what they never knew themselves. There 
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mar only in the Polly Hopkins style: they have learned noth- 
ing of its philosophy; and they do not possess the talent to 
remedy the defeets of their early edueation. It is easy to un- 
derstand that persons thus cireumstanced have no desire to see 
witnesses of their blunders. 

In one of our occasional visits to different schools. we were 
considerably amused at an instance of this kind. We doubt 
W hothe r the divine Plato in his Academy was half so pompous, 
or ass d such lofty airs, as the principal of the school to 
which : we refer. He i Is pe rfeetly sate, however, from our criti- 
cism: for there is a crade of intelligence below which we think 
it useless to pe except in general terms, and without 
mentioning any names. Let it suffice, therefore, to observe 
that the individual alluded to evineed as much reluctance to 
have visitors present at his recitations as one engaged in coun- 
terfeiting the current coins of the nation might be supposed to 
evinee, if any curious person desired to witness his operations. 
But all this only 1 nade us the more desirous of “assisting” at the 
recitations. We contess we pre tended not to understand the 
excuses made, but patiently waited for the pupils. ‘The latter, 
too seemed to he aware of the freemasonry by w! ich they 
were surrounded. The exercises, after reeess, were finally re- 
sumed, however, and pretty soon we saw the secret of the 
teacher's reluetanee. Alas, poor fellow! thoucht we, who 
could blame you, after all? You are trying to teach your pu- 


pils what you don’t understand yourself; you are by no means 
sure Ul hat you are right, and do not like to be laughed at. 
On a little inquiry, we found that Mr. Randall had just in- 


ieetienad ae analytical system, whieh explained the whole 
affair. But sueh * analytical ps sing ” as we witnessed on this 
nemorable orcnsion we never had before, and trust we never 
shall witness again in any civi ‘lized community. Itis but jus- 
tice to say, how: ver, that this was the only instance of the 
kind we met with, and that we had only to go to the next 
street. (Fourteenth,) in a diagonal line—irom the west to the 
east of the city—to witness as good analytical parsing as we 
had ever witnessed in any school of an equal grade. To this 
it is but fair to add that both Mr. Randall and his first assist- 
ant. Mr. Kiddle, offered to afford us every possible facility, 
not only to visit any of the schools, but also to examine any 
classes in whose studies we took an interest; at the same time 
fully exculpating the Board of Education, as well as them- 
selves, a all intention of surrounding any of the schools 


under their jurisdiction with secrecy. We have alluded to the 
matter at all only as a somewhat amusing illustration of the 
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recommended are not made during the current year, they are 
recurred to the year after, and urged in a spirit of zeal and 
earnestness proportioned to their importance. This is true, 
for example, of the proposed Normal School for girls, in favor 
of which new and convincing arguments are adduced in every 
sueceeding report. In that for 1862 four pages are devoted to 
it, but from which we ean only extract the very truthful re- 
mark, that “ It is of the utmost importance that the seventeen 
hundred teachers daily engaged in the work of instruction in 
our city should be thus completely and systematically trained 
for the performance of their duty.” 

But we must close for the present. We refer those wishine 
to be further informed on this important subject to the Annual 
Reports, at which we have been able to give a mere cursory 
glance. A large amount of additional multifarious informa- 
tion mav be found in the ‘Manual of the Board of Edueation 
of the City and County of New York,” compiled by Mr. 
Thomas Boesé, the intelligent and efficient Clerk of the Board. 
The names, erades, and salaries of all our teachers are civen 
in the * Manual:” also the names and positions of all the school 
officers, an abstract of the “laws relative to publie instruction 
in the City of New York.” &c., &e. If, in our future efforts 
to form a definite opinion of the actual working of the system, 
by visiting the schools and hearing recitations, we see any serious 
defects or malpractices, our readers may rely upon it that we 
will not shrink from exposing them. 


THERE are no people who have made their mark in the world, 
whose origin and early historv have been shrouded in vreater 
mystery. than the Seandinavians; that is, the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Denmark. Sweden. Norway, and leeland. “” Hist ry,” 
savs Mallet, “has not recorded the annals of a race who have ‘ 


ereater, more sudden, or more numerous revolutions in 


Europe. and whose anti juities are at the same time so little 








known.” And, seanty as that knowledge is. it would have 


been still less, but for a great event which drew upon them the 


atten nofa people who possessed the advantages of a litera- 
ture and historians. This was the famous expedition of the 


Cimbri into Italy, about one hundred and eleve vears before 
{ Christian era. Aceording to the Roman annals, more 
than three hundred thousand warriors, known by the name of 
Cimbri, Teutones and Tigurini. set forth in two armies from 
the Cimbric Chersonese or Jutland, the Danish peninsula 
and the adjacent islands, in quest of a more favorable climate, 
plunder, and glory. Florus says, that “flying from their own 
country at the extremity of Gen Many in consequel of an 
inundation of the ocean, they sought new possessions over the 
whole world.” They attacked whatever people they found in 


the ay. They penetrated into Gaul, which they overran, 
till they were repulsed and driven out by the Belge. They 
also entered Spain, but failed to gain a foothold there. On 


their return they sent ambassadors to the Romans, asking tha 
. territory be assigned to them in which to settle. and in return 
for while h the Roman republic might have their se ces in 
Their proposition being rejected, they resolved to o 
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the right of the Suevian Sea, (the Baitie,) the Aestiil have 
fixed their habitation. In their dress and manners thes 
rese the Suevians, but their language has more affinity 
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o ranhicall ya nate a dist race ch 3 1 | - 
tt Slavo ] © =, and ) Sse lag ot natio ot 
val ( ch ire comprehended in the rd “ Euro- 
ther fo Mallet of the Cimbri 
ery ti ing step by ( | 1 the ests of 
- : hit » th rp : 10 fon us 

t! o} G ek \ ii V¢ ill tl northe fio { 
( eythians or Celto-s« ians: while the Ger 
mat med by Herod as a Persian peopl For 
time R I 0 unded Celts, Got! md 

s wis. Zosimus. an historian of the third centu includ 
nd the common nit i scy ns. Cluv 1 Kk ey- 
li lloutier, distinguished writers, hav od the 
an { ls and Germans. the B and Saxons, to have been 
all originally one and the same ] + Pelloutier.in particular, 
expended immense erudition to prove this hypothesis; and it 
' e been sequieseed in generally, till Toland, a 
Irish writ his “ Histo - of the Druids.” demolished it; and 














and Gauls, who lived side by side, deseribes them as “ differing 


ustoms, and laws; whereas, Tacitus info us 


that the language of the ancient Britons and Gauls was not 


Vel different mo haud mult VErSUs. \val =ucto- 
nius tells us that Caligula, returning from his fruit] expe- 
dition ; inst the Germans, in order to grace his triumph wit 
ppearance of prisoners of that nation for wa! real 
Germ CliOsS Oli he ! Ln uls Su ly a- Wel ( { 
li stature vhom le wu-ed to let thei | ! ne d 
to ¢ rv it red, to learn e ter langu ind aaop (rer- 
n*n 3; and is he passed them off fo1 iso from 
German 
In fact, the eviden 0 w! | in t irgu ot 
Bishop 1% VY 1s pe | isi ictory is | he confines 
| n 0 rovl l 1 Ge man i (a ul B > d 
Sax ( iffers ( But wher iO | \ 
l Cimbri l Gothite rac hi i ( far fi : 
cou \ Lt ine outs e admi { Lith ty ol es ish- 
position, for 2: * Whethe LCE Cimbri 
dl the confederate the Teuton vho e tne irruption 
y the Roman empire in the time of Marius, were a Celtic or 
Gothie people, may per admit of some disqui-ition.”’ 
But a pro ls hi ins confidence, and rv stot lan- 
u eo | coun nd tl rhivthe oO! acces 1h pre OL tie 
Gothie origin of the people As to the argument from lan- 
! In the DSerie of historical evi ice, he m I el] 
att it to show th the ancient inhab sof Ni In 
france were Gauls or Celts, or of » same race with the 
ther population he country, because these Nort n 
dropped their ow1 wuage and adopted 1 Fra : oO 
| mivht as well are hat the Freneh Non ns ho ¢ - 
quered England were Saxons, because their descendat n 
One til Pre li nd ‘ O}) dd th i lis | | - 
li ( hese Northmen to fo t their ow | 
use the language of the country In which they set iro 
the account given us by the Roman writers of the Cimbrie 
invasion of Italy, it appears that the Cimbri were mpanied 
by the Teutones. Now, the pro ility is, tl Te mes 
and other Gothie tribes had been i ossession of Scandinavia 
ve the Cimbri arrived, and that the latte wat the 
other population of the country, but adopted the Gothie lan- 
guage, just as the French descendan t Cimbri aft ards 
did when t ey conqu ed the Saxon race in Eneland. As to 














forests, rivers, &e., would have retained their old Celtic 
names, as in England, it isa begging of the question, for it 
assumes that the Cimbri were the first inhabitants of the 
country, whereas Tacitus* says the Germans are the aborig- 
ines of Northern Europe. Probably it will be found that many 
of the nar of hills, rivers, and mountains in Scandinavia are 
neither German nor Celtic, but Finnish in their derivation. 


t ix. therefore, by no means certain that the Cimbri were ¢ 
Gothie or Teutonie race. The probability is that they were, 
like the English. a race of mingled blood, both Celts and 
Got] 
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Thu it) ay be seen that C@sa distinguishes the Belew hoth 
from Ger is and the Gauls. But in a subsequent part 
4 . 1 4 Tt» ] { . +] ‘ js 
oi the same W K he says the belvw were ior the me part, 
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46 : 
the R t an early period they had settled in that of 
Gaul, ad driven out the natives; and that they were “ the 
0 vho, in the memory of our fathe vhen all Gaul 
was overrun, had prevented the Teutones and the Cimhy rom 
ent their territori : rom is it woul ppear that 
e B at the time of settlin Gaul, ha ' lare 
ro n of G blood in their veins. but t, in 
me, they beca mix with the Gal] tril and 
ry d mol like the German ane rs. Ae 
col 0 ern wi of distinction, the 1 Belo 
lones t IK \ idiom, in w h, under the form 
the 3 l of Belg, it s if warli 
P Sallust, Apy nd Rufu I] Cim- 
r Grau and what i | more ¢ d 
’ Lil B it ns, ‘) cre undou ( ly e] 
il] ( in es (ym if not true, however. that t 
it Brito » called themsely The Welsh did, lo 
y call selves to this day; but the question ari Are the 
We In o wor ire the y of ea 
the G:auls in Britai | Franee and the Ir nd 1 Hi 
dl scotland Until very 3 ntly it wa | 
t Welsh language was a dial of the E it 
ple of Trela l the inhabitants of Wal 
1} clo in ivation refu that opinion. 
\| r Wel -ch l ave n al th lan- 
Lio cly different. no re than o1 Wo! n every 
filt like, and even he pronunciation a ean- 
i different Th CONSTI ion of the two lay . 
very dissimilar, Sir William Bentham. who has deyot reat 
’ o the subject. observe that the ti orivin of the 
Ga Gritons remained so lone a mystery, 1 chiefly 
ibuted to » notion whi hav pre ailed to a 
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»4> IN \ 
the Caledonians who occupied the north of Great Brita 

‘the ruddy hair and lusty limbs of the Caledonians indicate a 
(ierman extraction;”* while of the inhabitants of the south ol 
Eyeland he coneludes that they were a colony of Celts from 


Spain, “ from he olive tincture ol their skin, the natural eu l 


of then and the situation of the ountry so convent t 10 
coast of Spain.” You will find,” he adds, “in both na- 
Hons the same religious rites and the same superstition. T 
lancuages differ bul littl 
Mr. Chalmers, in his “ Caledonia,” quotes from ! eniu 
in oO r who flourished about the year 500, the expre ion 
Cal aliique Pictt the Caledonians and other Picts, 
thu evarding the Caledonian and Picts as the san cople. 
Towards the conclusion of the fourth century Ammianus Mar- 
ell oO wrote of the m as tne same ] ipl i f pore 
p ; “siet Dict ei RE: ae TBR The 
inhabited t western coast, and were sepurated trom 
tiv \ vy the ountains. Mr. Chalmei S$ elud 
i the Piets were Caled nians, we have thus seen in he 
ntion of classie authors during three centuri he Ca 
n= we the North Britons who fought Agricola at the 
(ara pian we kno ! t! n ! ol ¢ and 
t] { ion of Tacitus.’ 
Dr. Maephers in his D rtation on t Ane Cale- 
\ i is an < thlished tradi ! md 
I} Bede says, 1 is | esiastieal 
ii t ca to Caledonia tro SCV i e Eu- 
ro t <« lich, according » Pliny, « jy ais (:er- 
rl ol the ven al le Wi ] I qu S- 
tl 7) t : ead na belief has Ovutumed ft { if 
v differ race from the Gau ho ed the 
Ul of Britai Camden, “the Va of kne- 
»Wwro th eenturl ag i { r= have 
! all formation about the la ul oO Victs 
it { ‘ms to 1V ) { . ie | t Welsh ( 
‘ ies ot Various { 3 i to 
show identity of the langu s,such as Muri rn 
\ | linbur Strathboiev, Strativ ! “trather 
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Christ.* All that passed in Scandinavia before that time 
would have been entirely unknown to us, but for the single 
gleam of light which is thrown upon the darkness by the Ro- 
man historians, in their accounts of the Cimbrie invasion of 
Gaul and Italy. 

But whatever may be the origin of this ancient people, it is 
certain that it has left its “footprints in the sands of time.” Its 
“ sea-kings ’ were long the terror of Europe. Its maritime ex- 
peditions are the most successful on reeord. Like the Greeks, 
the sea was their clement, but even their: shortest vovages bore 

hem much farther from their native shores than the boasted 

expedition of the Argonauts. Their familiarity with the perils 
of the ocean, and with the diversified manners and customs of 
foreign lands, stamped their national character with bold and 
original features. which distinguished them from every other 
people. The sublime grandeur of the natural scenery of their 
country must have also influenced the national character of the 
Scandinavians, and given inspiration to their poetry. 


\\ ‘ | 


Their passion for arms was intense, and was nurtured by all 
their institutions. They looked upon war as an act of justice 
and esteemed foree an incontestable title over the weak: a 
visible mark that God had intended to subject the to the 
strong. Hence they gave the name of the Divine Judgment 
not only to the Judiciary Combat, hut to battles and conflicts 
of all kinds; victory being in their opinion the only certain 
mark by which Providence enables us to distinguish those 


whom it has appointed to rule others. “ Valor,” say north- 


ern warrior, quoted by Tacitus, “is the only proper goods of 
men. “The gods ra re themselves on the side of t strone- 
est.”+ Inan ancient leelandie poem, a Seandinavian. to assure 
himself of a person’s good faith, requires him to swear * by 


the shoulder of a ho ‘sec and the edge ot a sword.” it lj rion 
by annex! 


. ° eRe ° 
er cternal Happines= to the mil iry virtues, gave an 


extraordinary impulse to the martial ardor of the Northmen. 








Mohammedan faith and the religion of the North Ameriean 
Indians. Henee Odin may he regarded with truth as the 


It assigned a paradise called Valhalla to all heroes, like the 








Mahomet of “eandinavia. The duel is one of their institu- 
tion T they introduced into the other countries of 


t 
Europe. All through Scandinavia a man was provoked to 


fight a duel by publicly calling him “ niding,”’ or an infamous 
coward—the same provocation as giving the lie in modern 
t Cs. Po ce the matter more formal, there was a custom 
of setting up in the ground the “ nithing-stake,” a hazel twig, 
and applying the e| ithet at the same time. Most of the laws 

customs ich prevailed in Scandinavia were transplanted 
in othe untries by the colonies whieh settled in them. In 
icel l th we ‘ brought to a remarkable degree of periec- 


tion. Their institutions followed the Danes into Eneland 
where they were revived by Alfred and Canute, after having 


nearly fallen to desuetude amidst the wars and revolutions 
that ineessantly convulsed the kingdom. The ehairing of 
mayors, members of Parliament, and other public functiona- 
rl is derived from an ancient practice in Sweden of lifting 
the ki mmediately after his election on the shoulders of the 
( n order that all t e people might see and recognize his 
person. The Northmen earried their native usages into 
Franee, and saw them ineorporated by Rollo into the legisla- 
tion oO is new duchy. Even the famous “hue and ery,” 


} 


havo » admirably adapted to preserve orde1 in 
ous community, by making a whole district respousi- 


ble for all offenees committed in the neighborhood, is traced 
to the Seand) avians. The eurt w. which =O ong prevailed in 
England. w itroduced hy the Norman Conqueror. Sp in, 
It ) and Sicily have retained vestiges of the judi ial instit 


tions introduced by the Northern adventurers; and the famous 
Saxon and Fris n law in Germany (one of the oldest terary 
monuments of the Teutonie nations) has been aseribed to 
Harald Blaatand.t Trial by jury, to which human liberty is 
so indebted, comes from the Seandinavians: whether we de- 
rive tl institution from the ceremor y ot eo purgati mm, In 
which twelve witnesses or compurgators asserted upon their 


oath the innocence of the aceused party;t or to t practice 


| 
at the Thing or Court held every spring, in which three magis- 
trates or judges each summoned twelve assessors or doomsmen 


to sit with him to hear causes. in the court or 




















On 


the Conqueror. 


i ames of four out of seven of the d: Vs of th eck in 
yu nguAg ‘derived from the heathen mythology of Scan- 
linavia. ‘Tuesday is derived from Tir, the Mars of 1 an- 
dina | hi- who presi | over contests of all kinds. in ( old 


se it Is Tirsdagr; Swedish, Tisdag; Dani 


-— ‘a Ty vesqav’. e o (ie Mans Cc ll if Dies 


l is I ( 

Dutch Dingsdag, which means suit-day or court-day was 
u this dav that the Thing or court opened. Thy | etice 
revailed for some time in England, and in some sta is 
continued. Wednesday means Odinsday, ONse- 

ated to the god of that name. The old Nors \ins- 
dagr; Anglo-Saxon, Wodensdwg. Thursday, conse to 


( Chor, is Th lay: Old Norse, Thorsd 
. Thorsdewe: German, Donnerstag; Duteh, D 


Phursday was rendered into Latin by 


0 ixtinas 
ith its burnine log and all its curious rite nd cere 
onies, is direetly borrowed from the Scandinavian nad inti- 
tely connected with their mythology. 
Duri > eicht nth, and the tenth centuries, the seas 
yvered with the vessels of the Seandinavian rat 
ealled Danes or Northmen, aeeording as t me 
iro islands of the Baltie Sea or the coast of Norway 
| OM ¢ d of Eu ) to the other tl until 


oken the bond of fraternity between them 


the ninth century the Sons of Odin treated 


th Who had beeo ne chil rel of the 
‘and religious fanaticisn 
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Dublin. 




















CY tended thei nerations to the Black Sea Cy 
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tence of driving out the Saracens. The Pope led sor 


Cc Ital- 





jans and (i ans against them; but after a faint tance 
his army ran away and left ma pris mer in the hands of the 
Nor s. who exacted from him as a fief of the C the 
Two Sicilies—a scene which was re-enacted in a ce after 
when leseendant of one of these Normans made a Pope 
prisoner, 1 toreed him to reeeive his homage a clare 
himself and h SUCCESSO! legates of the Holy See in sicily. 
Robert L’Avise (G 1, completed the conquest of South- 
eC) nd mack imself Duke of Apuli d ¢ ibria 
vi : rother Rover wrested the island of Sicily 
Lo e Arabs i lescendant of ln l “O tals 
to his im LOMLNLO nd so founded the ki ) [ 
Two Sicili kre n modern times as Naples 
It was N dy, and a ssor of its first duke, Rollo 
thet Low rs his conquest, eave England t irst of a 
I ol n ind ft vod of th tard Non ~ 
‘ i Devil ll sin the veins of it ons 
No : Is al \ | { ng ror divided the { the 
Saxo en li xtv t sand follows dt old it 
to while is class and th institutio he 
ki i f st powerful and s | e 4 
W roduced an principle into the feud em , 
u ! Hil \I ( i i | ks \ { 1 { | i en . 
t CO j uu bay ave | ! en ed its result in 110on, 
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LS N IA A \ , ’ 
name of Normans d ealled them Frenchmen. Michelet 
accounts for the Northmen losing their language i is way: 
The Saxon emigran vho. from the fourth to the cen- 
tur ( li | them ves on the left bank o Rhine 
and in | , have | their language there. The petty 
Sax colony of B x pl ry their own tong for at 
least 500 vears. On the cont vy. the Northmen of the ninth 
and tenth centuries adopted the speech of the peopl n 
whom they ‘ Their ki di ot introdue eir lan- 
Russi Franee. Tl eason of the d n 
is, t t first invasions consisted o ole | ly : 
1 I ut tieir Wives | ( | ren | re 
l if ) hi l hy ( qu rt } ed 1 | ] ol 
t r lane and e: whereas tli t iv { t : 
—( na ] itt en) <4 t ol the Nos rt : 
il nh ) lL to ea-ki ck . 
of | ( oO n Urol wolv ( ! 
had 1 from t t lair, they | nu 
\ ilies W thi I lund 
\ it « vii] | visitations they 1 « ok 
uno d 1 Vy pl 0 dl ll’ oO Col \ 
. t the tals Sabine w hey } 
< s. and the children of « oke the la 
then ( 
\ l tne eal \ | Ni hm CO ed to é 
DET h daa urers \ first disc of 
\ ! In 982, t ( io t 
i st in scareh of a e t had ¢ 
1 rl Norw | to His : 
vi OV ( ( (1 F nd 
\ od « I f l tl he ec } 
and rou t out l | OSb n ( ol ) , 
colo the country. <A full acco of t vo ( of ; 
Liv ( | ( 1 Nort ( lett n Gree n Ine ] he 
runi tio n sto will ound t | s 
A ted ( f a the lea Protes-o1 , 
R : 
l‘o s the religi nd literature of the ancient Seandi- ; 
navi cluding : nt of their Eddas, Sa Sealds / 
and R s together wit! ir arts, laws, manne | cus: } 
to d fas Xe 1 ml f th articte would " 
require @ separa pay a task which wi ay un ke at : 
futur iY. 
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} 1 A ers a pi i } 
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Vi f th f d hetter authorit mm othe 
aut ) his. however e snuou pav little atte 
st for his prejudices betray themselves In almos ery 
hi writ The follow passage from his yn a il] 
Ss w i] ! rhit 0 s passed in England, Scotland, 
1 | | had ut iittic eff in li to cont : 
plat sery. not as a eitizen of any parti untry, 
bu itizen of the world. e of his Clg oO oO 
idently mueh more understanding than hims al- 
hi ive rhay er be If am 
©] hat our o ree cities ( t) 
to in their mora it lo th e repli - 
foll Meanwhi howevel vears hi pro { y 
own tixfuectio that tl fy] in our - 
to la our lwrant f 
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do ( y one of t rreatast modern historia i n } 
a ed to 2 common shoemak still lower 1 he soeial 
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0 oughout England and Wales. In short, if we are to 
tatements of the local authorities and clergy. there 
a ish in the whole island south of the Tweed, in 
whie line of infanticide is not practised to a greater or 








less ext . If only illegitimate children were thus destroyed 
t 1 birth, o fter, even the moralist mi find some 
( e@ fol i offence: ; ouch no ne could just if. the 
n ut of the mother of being exposed d diseraced 
mig! rded as an extenuating cit tanee. Bi en 
marl i | ipl deli rately tary 0 | ) their ¢ ren 
eC] ! } rpose ot vet 0 litt money, o1 ( to 
} l ul rt ( tate ol ( vdati to wl they 
{ is i Inder fhat su L | ent ul l 
1 Wy rhit the ( d. if the t v for 
ul eed hardly be said: f ! inish- 
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\ red t n utter want of femal ri 
inet rey | cnal eristic n the ses 
' t h wo ‘ ho » | i 
t! \\ _ | tiie itt are 0 CVOIU ¢ they 
, ted by t rown count en, 11 l t 
\ ( Ol any ot country equal | 
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( t \ r « Lberd in (ent W | 
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We ean only make room for one extraet more in reference 

















to this trulv barbarous state of things. The Rev. John Price, 


rector of Bledfa, and a magistrate, says: 


i) ‘ 0 l, it 
i | 
t 
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b ( 1 nay leed, too m and vet we \ ect 
( ties ) nore iO] co il ( ) 1] 
~ rt Oxitive a rr x tial n 
wl y describe the degradation of their countrym | 
count Wi do lil li al oft t l 
who t \ Cl | Ons In SO yl la itt CVI 
CGisposttlo to idul in i ropel la \ I I { on 
h t faculty of deseribin he same se = mue ( 
chastely, and at the same ti more graphi y, 1 the 
The rk Povel no shame” has become a proverb 
in \ countries: and it is eertainly true in mee 
in W po rty l ) be \ hy mMesry ane \ a Ihe 
nl in hich it 1 | iid to be ot ej 
esult of idleness, which lly leads to v el] 
3 10 vert 


the lower orders in England, as deseribed in this wok. As 
alr intimated, the author seldom requires us to rely « 
his own state nts. | ) k ne of juve nil *“wretel Wes 
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e 1 ense annu a unt} es ! to Keep 
O tarving, the author asks, “ Wh that 
“wiss,and French peasantry do not require 

lic relief as this? beeause / hig 
fie [Hie el A and heeaus V al 

ed, by legislati in their efforts to 
salvation.’ Now | ssee what our au 
ion between ignorance and crime. Betore 

( on th sub} ect, he present the 
tak from the official returns of ecrimé 

{ and Wal s from 1836 to 14 








Mr. P er, tl ‘com iler of this table, or his excellent work 


entitled “ The Progress of the Nation.” very tru] rves 


that “the mo-t cursory glance at these figures must ¢ con- 
tion to eve nd, that struction has power to restrain 

r i ( mission of crimes of such a nature i t 

\] em before a bar of justice. If we class toweth- 


Intance with those elementa ches 
; + ] } | 
i il scat (il co 3 Cl te) rie ere thie 
! 
Lt i ‘hn hit inh the t ( iy) the 





whore deo of instruction were ascertained, the | t pro- 
portion of 229.300, or more than 90 in 100 Wy" 


‘ ; . 
had « ( 


had ithor dvancing bevond, the art d 
> 4 

i ritin I ) ) ih ~ Lollowse ri 

pas ( and figus which sho ll more « ll- 

SIV ozsibl t above. that in pro lon as 





: 
sive ior that almost universal feeling among 1 lower 
clas wilch prompts them to go to the tavern on Sunday. 


durin -erviee, rather than attend the state church. * It 


is common r irk,” he says, “of the operatives ’ Lan- 
Cashin 1 one whi h s only too true ‘Your urch is 
a eh or the rich, but not for the poor; it W t in- 
| te 1} people j a) e,’ / T e tho t} ) on 
»Si0 biabail th peoprie are thus ne leeted by t >] ( ren 
they experienc different treatment from what, in England 
at least iv be called the poor chureh. This fret is interest- 
ing In more than one point of view; especially when e dered 
In connect with the following remarks: 
| j ( r t +] | 
| t , + 
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and especially in the manutacturine towns of the north.” 
P. 70. , 


ane 


} 
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\ 
i 1 tT | 
t 4 
i 
ows 1 lt is not lone the Oxford P in 
up ur aving the Anglican chure us 
p | } ; ' \ 
0 ( Ing’ sO s i l Lilt Vl 
( nion us to hi n il Gi Ole re] onl I 
ered neans OL | re saivati em 0 
is not in human huature that the poor ct | 


ed to a eligion WhOsec ninisters are too al 
> npathize with them in thie ir suffering » < lo wavise 


pers wall a { iends to avoid evil if they ¢ a ho 


many further aid. Upon the other han 
tural that those who sulfer should I 


© best, whose ministers, far from evinen 
wards them, visit them at their humble abo ( 

( even mich thos abode 3 nav be, ¢ (| ¢ ‘ | j 
ywer to improve their condition. Nor are the wealthy 
ughttul w » are witnesses of this con uct i l to 

ee: and it all this, there is « pian men ( i 
to us, for the remarkable reaction whi has take 

in Eneland in favor of the Church of Rome wi mn the 


vears. Mr. Kay is by no means in favor of this state 
3. ‘It behooves us.” he says, “to consider thes 
if the English Church is not willing to give up thi 
e eare of the Romanist priests. There are signifi- 
‘ts before us. if we would but see them. Within the 


Vv years, splendid Romanist churches, | 


ging up in all the «7 led districts of I 


oppressive ch iracter of the game la y- is anothe oTleyv- 
hich is dwelt on at considerable le oth i i the volume 


before us, an | it is snown to bring ruin on thou-a ds. Th 
increase of late years in poaching,” says Rev. Mr 
vy.’ “is a striking feature in rural crime. [ 
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who is interested in his punishment. or where some ot 


‘ing landlord, who is e jually intersted in | 


the sake of his own sport, K (ling as } dye! Bet 
unfair tribunal the poor fellow is placed. 
hi He is tried, judged, condemned, and sent 


landlords themselves, and is by t off to 
jail. There he becom 
vice of all kinds, and of alld 
incarceration, hi wife and fa 
house, in order t starvation. 
picture. It is an oceuw 
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Catalogue of the Packer Institute, which fully inform the curious in 


such matters to where th young ladies keep their clothe where 
they wash, & The **Committees of Examination” deliver eulogies 
in that style of composition known as ‘fine writing.” The Report 
on Composit extend ‘ t 7 he est proach 
vi i l t crit 1 « trut iav be een trom tl i wing 
x trac 
] f, r ss 

7 j j? ‘ 

! | l t < luatin ir 
} | ] } i t] t« l ! 

i tt l t or t] T } 
ria } t i m t 
thir } t | { tudent initiated to t it 
oft p 1} ¢ ) { 

I on 
4 l } ed 

1 4 t f ( he 
{ is l 


' . ‘ rs ‘ 
P 
Aft ! t! I I it ! T a h t (LIST | 1 1 t] on 
t I { i { 1 1 of ** Woman ! t 
He points out to t | t! nderful p rs they s 
OV the pretended lord f creation, | thev1 t not | hary 


sighted enough themselves to make the discovery. 


Annual Catal 1 and Circular of the Brooklyn Heights S 


In this t} is no bombast, no boasting, no political tirade, n ial 
pleadin favor of womat hts; 1 modest, plain st t of 
the obj t instituti i mnt without any flo h 
of the nniversary proceed ’ which coneludk with the nan of 
the graduating cla One essay is given at the end, as an illustration 
of the degree of culture attained by the higher class; and none capable 


of judging will read this without bearing testimony to the hieh order 
of talent, as well as culture possessed by the authores Nor is that 
before us, the Catalogue for the present year. The latter we have not 
yet seen, although we attended the annual commencement in July 
last, and had the pleasure of taking part in the examinations. ‘The 
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intelligence evinced by the ladies of the first class—the facility and 
total freedom from embarrassment—combined at the same time with 


that modest and gentle bearing, which, after all, is the highest orn: 


ment of th: x—with which they answered questions that might have 
puzzled thi phomores in some of our male colleges, afforded the 
best 1 f of their beu under the guidance of an accomplished nd 
thorough « tor \ n all similar instances, the principal wa 
not ! but anxious that the visitors should prop any 
quest they thought proper. This reminds us of a little incident 
which we will relate as briefly as possible. A visitor, who evidently 
rr led | rrant of no se¢ \ e! ked « the 
vi li which of several kinds of demonstrat Which men 
ti l, ineludu I hematical demonstration, v tl m1 con 
vill nd satisfactory She replied that, in her opinion | n 
at f led on experieng nil analogy, the propositions of which 
al t ! l by v is credible witt eS, Was in get | more 
$i ry t mat] tical demonstration It w in vain sh 
pi | to trate | \ of tl r by rema that 
alt l i i had never | i 1 London or Pat she had no doubt 
whatever, fro ll she had | rd and read about both cities, that they 
re wherea hie | Ll seen 1 iy mathematical demonstra 
ti trut lved in which 1 by no obvio 

These re not the exact words used; but they are substantially the 
same he | ned examiner shook his head. He was astonished tl] 
tsiady so intelligent in other respect hould entertain so erroneous 
un ' He v ale k, was ther ' rt of proof so infallibl 
mi le trut J princi} | lthougl h LW \ 
wi where t rror lay, was too polite to decide inst h v 
favor of his pupil At this stage of the discussion, we ventured to 
ob ry that our own opinion on thie ubje t coincided with that of 


the lady, and we gave such reasons us the following: that of the many 


systems invented by different astronomers for the purpose of explain 
in bi ice liom OL adiaty ind night and othe pli holmeha on our 
planct, all have been regarded as mathematically demonstrated until 
proved to be erroneous, For more than a thousand years, the most 
eminent ometers regarded the geocentric system as placed beyond 
do ib by mit hie matical demon tration Need we say that it similar 


pinion prevails at present in regard to the Copernican system 
although some of the most learned of the scientitic men of Germany 
hay written claborate works against it. We alse took oc islon to reter 
to the reply of Sir Isaac Newton, when asked a somewhat similar ques 
tion. But all to no purpose; the examiner showed his learning and 
acumen in finding fault with the lady’s off-hand reply to a question 


which he had evidently deliberated wpon, though not very logically. 


a“ 
> 


now repeat here that the lady was right and her examiner wrong; 
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and we give the following additional reasons. Even in the works 


Euclid, there are several propositions given as demonstrated, the tru 


of which is denied by the most eminent geometricians of mod 


of 
th 


rn 


times, including Sir Isaac Newton, Claevus, Des Cartes, G ry, and 


Barrow For « xample, Enclid has laid it down as an aXlom that lines 
which make with a third line the two interior angles | han two 
right angles, must meet, if produced, but has failed to demonstrate 
the fact. Dr. Horsely has attempted to rectify the err f Euelid, 
but he too h iled: the same may 1 said of Dr. Lat t l of 
Simpson, 1 yet the ‘*demonstration” of each is held to be correct 
b ! er tudent igh no tw | tra 





our 

ity, 
tly 
Las 


far 


| to 


co i byt me number of similar and equal pl 
ha ! mathematical demonstration” of the pro} 
yet it easily | vn that solids may he pu 
One m camp! | d 
Ly t it proposition of t eleventh bo ‘ l. it 
pro] Li Lar eqnal t ive! lid 
in | A d onstratiol llows t] pro} but 
pro . I ler I rs have ( | 
stl t } tion, not rT i 
out of all held t ( t: yet « i has be tudied byt 

pu l nit 1 dea l t I} eurk ! { 
refer to the problem under consideration, but we venture to ] 
that howe familiar he may be with the principles of geo v, 
vi tudyv the best demo ration | renough before the truth it 
lertakes to prove becomes as clear to him as that there is really 

1 Paris and another ealled London, although he has nev 

eith 

Of th eral young ladies’ seminaries of New York, only three or f 

Ly vitalit: W hat has become of the Abbott Un 

oO} it is gone we cannot tell, although we hav | 1 
he made lately We trust, at all events, that it 
not c j cist: we should much rather learn that it has so 
improved hin the last vear, that if it is not even yet a real univer- 
sitv. it " | reliable school for young ladies; and w ire lia 


n ing friends that we have heard nothing to t] 


trary. The Van Norman Institute use d to be a highly respectab! 
tablishment; we hope it is so still; but lately we have heard not 
of j t Lore Ly ne thing on way or other on tl pre 
ocea ! fhe Rutgers Female Institute had labored und 


difficulties for a time; but we are glad to know that it is on m 


becoming elhcient ind prosperous Ihe exercises at its last a 


commence 


-sufficiently so to revive the former prestige of the institution 


‘On- 
ée3- 


hg 


sent 


some 


re 


ual 


ment were highly creditable both to teachers and students 


and 
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the ho are acquaint 1 with it hist« ry are aware that his 
pr: ( Another highly re spectabl New York est ii! Ss 
Ferris Fe Institute We know no seminary for y ladies tl 
sof r grade, which indeed might have been inferred from 
fa POSSESS the tu of the super 
ed ! the Rev. Dr. Fen ( neellor { t 
Ni \ Having | fav | ‘ polit t ! 
ol ft ‘ | | T wi ni | ] 
to +] iD le«l | 
' edt 
| ! ( echile ! t t 
j \ hv ¢ publ conndence L pout t 
led, it ! Dee 
}) t “ ‘ n 
] ‘ l ill ti \ ! 
in i it mnt t ! \ 
au l to t] it! of our ability 
Ant. XIL—NOTICES AND CRITICISM 
EDI \ 
i] Wis S fii j / 
/ by i l ds (5 \ 
. \ Carleton S63 
\W | take up this volui ion | 
mvt th is original, i kk \ ( btertullil 
il peck of morality, « rat rol i ) ! mst 
) Vel preval t nd which it is the iu ol i 1 
umily compact to frown down. Nor lave m t f 
the capabilities of the female intellect than \ h 
higher 2 pect for female modesty and delicacy We hat 
Wi the latter qualitic t protes virtu 
‘annot exist, although such has been the opinion « t and 
most uughtful of mankind. We prefer to think, or1 pe 
that there are women who are very indiscreet di lent in their 
lang . who would be nea} ble of the cond t " rv lan 
guage would imply. We have no doubt but such: is t! im the 
present instance We have no idea of who the lady is wi has com 
piled the book before us. All we know about her is wl tells us 
herself, namely, that she wrote a somewhat similar book some twenty 
vi rs ) She 


aoes not expre ssly tell us, 





remember, 








ord ry way, they may study what ‘* pertains to the same 


It that the motl ther 1 f t H 
| I ‘ miple t i creative cay t 
t Lh thev need so f 
p But have 1 ' ne beyond ou 
l t | I Ss of Hirm 


una Vv in nt p ni P| | 1 

I | yy | t + ¢ . X 

ki | t pl nded | | f ere { 
| } t! owl } ». LS Tr} 1 

elud it f wing word 

#1 { I 


A little further on, we are told that ‘‘ Both parent 
ati é ‘yo; it is the reproduction of neither; but 














till more important pie 


is the following: ** He who has lived most IC 
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mation upon. The wonder is, how he has been able to collect 


p ! ‘ ot information Jus vhen | irrived Jap 
Ja} vernment was very well disposed towards England 
< { lit vxl wisl it | st in ppearan to that « l 
801 veal fterward During t period ou ithor ev 
made t t of thi nfid posed in hi t, so f 

‘ t pu I l l ¥ lil l I ii lie , \ 
fined | {t to the tact 1) ned tt 1 ofl l i 
the 1 t \ rvat ( i it ! 
writ J in, by Europ ‘ l Di | Gi 
A t e to 1 uly or « riactict 

‘ l to t " rated r alt t] 1 ) ted i 
thi | I | itl tion iV 

I tifie student his observations throu mut th 


part \ tub it we 1 ad dire tt esp 

t! \ Lix fe ! rmaut 1 in { i i ill 

tat tl various top t verhy the plou li 
ind to t 1 t edition « ly t ! ier to t t 


\ 
/ f 8) POHANS \ Au I 
i Lond Di ‘ Co Ist. 

I} tudent of ethnology, as well of al history, will find 
much that is interest n this ¢ \ though it | tt d 
dit t t early history of Eeyvpt Its object 1 ! 
to LOW ¥ lon man tf existed on the eart ti t v 
very profound researche ito the « n of parti people 
Ni i t thie uthor 1 well equal ted. 1 the lab ‘ the mo 
eminent Kgyptologist There } been » much excited d ission 


example, Bunsen was of opinion that Adam and Eve wer 


20,000 years B. C., and that nearly 11,000 years had elapsed 


before the tirst priest-king of Thebes commenced his reign A 


to the author of the essay before us, upon the other hand, tl 


took place nearly two thousand years later; and t histori 


Menes, must have reigned during the earlier or later Gothic epochs; 


t hat is, between 2785 B.C. and 1325 B. C.—a period of ne: 
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The student of 


remote or traditional past, 


is does not seem very precise as to time: 


in the h 


abit of « xploring the 


will be apt to think that it is rather vaguc history which cannot tell at 
about what particular period of fifteen centuries and a half a particular 
king reigned. But is it not much honester to speak vaguely than to 
affect a de itiveness which does not exist In other words, is it not 
better to admit that the question surrounded with difficulties, if not 
act v beyond the reach of lin intelligence, than to pretend that 
its 1 much within the reach of the investigator as a prob 
le in aleeby But whether 1 ithor is right or wrong in his 
fier will deny that his reasoning xcellent His arguments 
re not only lo Ll pe ve, | they cont in suggestions rela 
tive to ft ‘ f mankind li possess a high v: Ito 
rt 1] 1d ly the historical t ught to be established 
BEI SLI ~ 
Pi, J Irterelde A Dr Roma In Two Part Ly 
Henny Taytor. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863 , 
I dl \ Dramat Ror thout wondering why it 
Ls t ! in Am t] t published a quarter of a 
ce ) It y rw it | t th t must h been 
ali t tt known in England duri the same period, the fact 
W ther that they have t travelled, or if they have, that 
tl abroad must not have by of a very intelligent de. 
But t English copy of which t \ ! befor transcript, i 
th h edition; a fact which ld to pi ly it f t the 
Ww t only bee l re lin Engl l, but that | ut 
t of popularity not oft hsafed to similar produ 
t t pre tad The tl ‘ nt to eall it a romance; 
b is really a fine hi ‘? idl it replete t t t 
It ild afford us great pleasure t ly f the piece; but 
it reached us too | to re er | ible that we could do more 
on the p t t 1 gy Curso} lat t it neral char 
acte1 Wey re rk, however, that the scene of the roman is 
laid sometir t Ghent and sometimes at Bruges, or in its 1 hbor 
hood l that the tin mwwards the e] of the fourteenth centu 
ry Ih juainted with t history of the Netherlands need not 
b nn med that this is one of its most eventful and execitir epochs 
Ch of the rival cities of Ghent and Bruges which lasted 
for | vears ne of t] reest on record. The cause of the 
for r city w espoused by the towns of Damme, Ypres, ¢ yurtray, 
Grammont, Peperinguen, and Messines, and that of Bruges by Ou- 
det le, Dendermonde Lisle, and Tournay. 
Abundant materials are thus atforded for an historical drama: and it 
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admitted that they are turned to good account by Mr. Tay 


must not close even so hurried a notte without extracting 
xv two for the gratification of those who may not have an 


ing the whole work. ‘Thus Adriana, on ing her 


roach, asks the opinion of Clara as to what answer she should 


I is one of tl e wh | ve not the wit 
w ’ 
i 
on th th nal, ha »> such serupl Arch, m V 
ul of wit i t v ny ad ol \ jmost 
fu Accordingly, when Adriana asks |! wliat 
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drawn and but slightly exaggerated; and which, if it does not do 
1 


much vod, can hardly do any harm. In short, it is one that wi 


would recommend were we to reeommend anything of the kind 


Helemar; or, The Fail of Montezuma: A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
EsTecLe ANNA Lewis, |Steuua.| 1863. 

We always take up a tragedy with some misgiving, while we admire 
the courage of the writer who dares to tread in the highest walk of 
poetic art. But this time, we confess, we have been agreeably disap 
pointed. The author of Records of the Heart has produced one that 
has the ring of the true metal. ‘* Helemar”™ possesses, in a high 
degree, two qualities « ential to the suecess of a drama poetry and 
Spectac ilum. Voltaire savs that two lines of true poetry will do more 
for the 1c’ ol a play than the greatest scenic effect that can be 
produced rhis, however, is not strictly true. Many plays, which 
have failed on th tuge for want of dramatic movement, ar ull of 
the highest flights of the muss Both have their charm, and bot 


must combine to proauce & WOrk ol high art They ao so VE ry hap 


The ecene of this tra ready 1S laid in the ety ol Mexico, at the time 
of the conquest by Cortez. It commences with the entry of the Span 
/ 


iards into the heathen capital, and concludes with the A 


or melancholy night, the title given by the Spaniards to that memora 
ble and bloody night, when, overwhelmed by the foe, they attempted 
to make their exit from the city. Truth and fiction are skilfully 


blended in the poem, and supernatural machinery made to lend its 
happiest aids. The hero and heroine are chiefly drawn from the 
world of imagination. About twenty-three years before the conquest 
by Cortez, a sister of Montezuma and her family suddenly disap 
peared, and were heard of no moré This is made the basis of the 
plot. The husband, by order of Montezuma, is put to death, and the 
wife, with a male infant in her arms, thrown into the lake one stormy 
night. Guided by the light of the Gipsies’ fire, on the borders of th: 
lake, she sueceeds in swimming to shore, and in making her way to 
their camp. She tells them her story while the thunder pauses to 
listen Moved by compassion, they devise a plan by which her babe 
may be brought up, as a foundling, in the palace of Montezuma 
They write on its brow Helemar, which means in their language ‘/a/-e 
mein, put itina basket of flowers, and bear it to the palace The 
mother assumes the name of Crone and the disguise of an old crazy 
witch and fortune-teller, by which means she wins the ear and tok “4 
ance of her superstitious brother, and thus is enabled to watch over 
her babe unsuspected 


The boy grows to manhood without the slightest knowledge of his 
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parentage, or who this old crazy fortune-teller may be. who is ever at 
his heel In talent and moral elevation, he is far above his fellow 


The wi r crazy way, | taught h the laws of A and 
tl ience of govern nt He is handsome, proud, cynical, envied 
rh heht of ! r i l Ss dawl on his ment l vision und 
li ) Lo l ll li ¢ to indu tl a Ih, where | meets 
Lucite \ ’ l ! t irpt ( vn of Montezuma The 
witch, st ted | determined that he 1 shall wear 
the « vn of } by The conquest is her desire, and saves 





heeo! ppar tly, tl willi prisoner. The throne is without a 
monarch—t! J lom without a l The Aztees, infuriated, elect 
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Few s hemselve we others see them. The old soothsayer 
sums up the weaknesses 0 his roya! master with great truthfulness, in 
the following lines: 
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of Victor Hugo; and is by no means 
un with those great historical dramas 
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capable o ulin t original 


Colerid . too, had rl thou t ’ t translat 


but was deterred from it bv the une difficulties A ling to 


‘ 
Southey, | actually t islated the tirst chapter b h } Ll com 
m l his vy 1 ofS 1] WW nstein;” but was » much 
dissatisfied wit want that he threw the manuscript 


Phi ifficiently accounts for th te day at which the ‘‘ Jobsiad” 
t wil » remind the 
critic, that if there are defects in the version of Mr. B is, they 


be treated with indul While it cannot b 1 that he 
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In short, the ‘* Jobsiad ist be read in its integrity, in order to be 


appreciated. Even the titles of a few of the chapters would almost 
afford sufficient evidence of this ich, for example, as the following: 


**Of the parents of our hero, and how he was born, and of a remark- 
able dream which his mother had; How the boy Hieronimus went to 
the Latin school, and how he did not learn much there; How Hieroni- 


mus took the post-wagon, and how he found therein a fair one with 


whom he fell in love, and who stole his watch: How Hieronimus 
now began to be clerical, and how he got a black dress and a peruke, 
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and how he preached for the first time in the pulpit, &c.; How Hie- 
ronimus entered into the service of a pious lady, who was a spiritual 
sister, and how he ran away from her,” &ec., &e. Several of these 
titles will remind the reader of the Martinus Scriblerus of Pope and 
Swift; and a similar thought will often recur during the perusal of the 
** Jobsiad.” In short, the werk is one of the best of its kind in any 
language; it is certainly one of the most amusing performances to be 
found in the whole range of German literature; and it is surpassed in 
English literature only by Butler's ‘‘ Hudibras.” 


The Ebony Idol. New York: D. Arpteton & Co. 

We tind no name on the title-page of this volume; nor has it any 
preface; nothing to indicate who the author is. But we would have 
examined it all the more readily for these very reasons had it fallen 
into our hands in time, for in nine cases out of ten, there is least merit 
where most fuss is made, and vice rersd. A friend, whose judgment 
we esteem, has called our attention to ‘‘The Ebony Idol,” assuring 
us that we should find it worthy of perusal; and now that we have 
read it, we cheerfully admit that while our admiration of it is not 
quite so enthusiastic as his, we regard it as a work of considerable 
power 

By this, we mean much more, perhaps, than those who use stronger 
terms, for we wish to eschew language which has even the appearance 
of exaggeration. We might go on to say that the book is ‘* intensely 
interesting,” that it will ‘‘ create a sensation,” or ‘*a new era in litera- 
ture,” in the approved fashion of the day; and in doing so, we should 
perhaps be nearer the truth than those who make most frequent use 
of those stereotyped phrases. At all events, we prefer to say in sober, 
earnest language, that the book before us combines a lively, well- 
sustained interest, with an excellent moral purpose—a purpose, too, 
which is well carried out. The inference from the title would be, that 
the book is one of the numerous brood which ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
may be said to have engendered. Had such been the case, we would 
not have been the less willing to do its author justice; for we are no 
more anti-abolitionists than we are abolitionists. We have no wish to 
see any people in bondage; we would rather say with Sterne, ‘ Dis- 
guise it as thou wilt, still, slavery, thou art a bitter draught.” But 
nothing that we could say, nor all the books that could be written, 
could prevent the strong from oppressing the weak. Such was always 
the case, and always will be. 

The author of this work appreciates the fact, and casts well-merited 
ridicule on the pretended philosophers, male and female, who, not 
content with seeking to lessen the Negro’s chains, do much to defeat 
their own avowed object by proclaiming, in the plenitude of their 
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fanaticism, that he is not only equal, but superior to the White. The 
author proves to the satisfaction of all intelligent persons not blinded 
by prejudice, that those who pursue this course do the poor negroes 
vastly more harm than good, since they not only induce them to be 
careless of whatever position they hold, under the impression that 
their friends will take care of them, but also expose them to the vio- 
lent resentment of that class of whites who feel themselves degraded 
by having to compete with them. Mr. Cary, the abolition parson, 
in ** The Ebony Idol,” half-hypocrite, half-fanatie and knave as he 
is, can hardly be said to be a caricature. We fear there are many 
persons in flesh and blood of whom he is but too true a type; and 
ther several other characters, male and female, in the same book, 


whose prototypes are easily found in real life. 


The 7 iphs of Duty; or, the Merchant Prince and his Heir. A Tale 
for th World. by the author of ** Ge raldine,”’ 664 Tal of Con- 
scicnee,”” &e. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1863. 

There is nothing particularly striking or brilliant in this story; but 
it is far above the average of novels of the present day in interest as 
well as lite rary merit, It is designed principally for Catholics; al- 
though the author has evidently had an eye to such Protestants as 


have begun to ask themselves whether, after all, they might not be on 
is direct a road to heaven in the Catholic as in the Protestant Chureh; 
and we think such had better not read it if they are not prepared to 
exchange their old pastors and pews. From the fact that our friend 
Donahoe is so well disposed to patronize the ladies, and from certain 
other internal evidence of an agreeable character, we should have 
‘ome to the conclusion that ‘* The Triumphs of Duty” is the produe- 


tion of a lady, had we not met with a few sueh remarks as the follow- 


‘ne: **L was born unexpectedly, to the great joy of my parents, when 
they were advanced in life; other children followed me, but did not sur- 
aia . “th.” P. 12.) We may be mistaken, however, and se 


we leave the reader to judge for himself by examining the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Insura Reports and Papers for last Quarter. September, 1863. 
There are much greater fluctuations in the insurance business than 
the most intelligent would be willing to believe. In order to under- 


stand this. it is necessary to bear in mind that the underwriters who 





cheat the public most, give regular salaries to persons whose sole busi- 
ness it is. so far as they are concerned, to exaggerate their capital, as- 
sets. &e.. and to abuse all who attempt to expose their charlatanism., 
Vituperation enough, of the most scurrilous kind, has been heaped 


upon us for attempting to warn the publie against being swindled 
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sive law-suits. In all general criticisms which we make on Life Com- 
panics, we mean to except the New York Life Insurance Company, be- 
eause we have good reason to believe that it honestly deserves the dis- 
tinction. Its assets amount now to nearly $3,000,000; and we have 
never known it to dispute a legitimate claim, but to puy the money 
When it becomes due not only promptly, but cheerfully. It is but 
fair to uy, that we always mean to make a similar exe ption in the 
ease of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company. Indeed, 
the name of Judge Phillips, its President, would be a sufficient guar 
antee for reliableness and integrity to all who know him; and he is 
well rey nted in this city by Mr. Hopper, whose greatest fault, we 
believe, is his being perhaps a little overzealous in forwarding the in 
terests of the Company. 


Th 1 in Publisher's Circular and Literary Gazette. VPhiladel- 
phi CGieorge W. Childs. , 

We have carefully examined several numbers of this semi-monthly 
periodical, and we do not hesitate to say that it is the best publication 
of its kind we have ever seen, either in Europe or America. By this, 
we do not mean to compare it to works which are not the organs of 
any fraternity or profession; although we cheerfully admit that there 
are many such to which it is superior in the ability with which it is 
conducted, and the multifarious vari ty and interest of th Lopics 
which it treats. We are under no compliment whatever to the pres 
ent publisher of the ‘** Publisher’s Cireular;” but we trust we are not 
the | willing to do him justice on this account; and we could not 
do so without bearing testimony to the manliness and enterprising 
spirit of which every number of his periodical contains more or less 


unmistakable evidence. 


Although the work is confessedly the organ of the book-publishers, 
Mr. Childs does not shrink from criticising those of thi ternity 
Whom he thinks deserve it. If he does not intlict chastisement on 
the delinquents by name, he does so in a manner sufficiently pointed 
to leave but little doubt of the party alluded to. We vent lL our 
selv n our last (June) number to make some comments upon the 
alleged conduct of a certain Philadelphia house, while reviewing one 


of its publications, in the course of which we quoted the followin 


observation: ‘The last time I was in Philadelphia, one of the most 


respectable booksellers in Chestnut Street complained indignantly 
that, in order to receive as much transient custom as they could, / sold 
bheir vs at retail at the same rate they sold them to the trade.’ We had 
good reason to believe that this was but too true. Then, in the next 


number of the **Publisher’s Circular” which we take up, (that dated 
duly 15,) we tind our testimony in the case fully corroborated. From 
a long and sensible article on the subject we take the following ex- 
tract: 
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“We regret to he obliged to confess that recent exceptional instances have been 
brought to our notice in which even the publisher has entered into competition 
with his own retail buyers, and by underselling, scught to stigmatize them as ex- 
tortionate in their prices, and to drive them from the market by selling at cheaper 
rates himself. For instance, he will publish a book at one dollar and a quarter 
supply the trade at a discount bas: d upon that price, and then while his re tail 
buyers are furnishing it to their customers at the regular price, the publisher is 
caught selling it at his counter for one dollar! In other words, he sells an article 
based on a price fixed by himself, and then, for his own additional emolument, 
does his best to render it valueless in the hands of his vendees. This sinks far 
below the lowest morals of horse-jockeying. It is not only duplicity, but a self- 

rificing manhood to mammon, and proclaiming that honor has gone 
out of the infatuated devotee of greed; it is not a fraud varnished over by some 
specious show of principle, but one which displays at first sight its true color as a 
cheat, all meanness, We can easily imagine a state of facts in which one of these 
pirationd publishers, by publicly holding out to the community a particular price as 
that which he has affixed to a book, and by declaring to a buyer that he rnd if 
and others retail at that price, could, when a purchase has been made in reliance 
upon these representations, be conmre . | 


dehasement s 


ected for obtaining money under false pretences, 


on proof of the falsity of the statements by which the sale was effected.” —P 


We received not fewer than twenty-nine copies of the Cirenwar con- 
taining this article, from nearly as many cities and towns, with the 
paragraph we have quoted marked, and the name of the firm to which 
we had alluded written in full on the margin, and connected by a 
heavy line with the word ** publisher.” If the party alluded to were 
really guilty, may we not hope that in future they will not set their 
heart so much on a matter of five cents, or even ten, in the price of a 
book, which, if an improvement be not made in that respect also, 
would be too dear at any price ? 


Discourse Commemorative of the Services and Character of Rev. Johan C. 
Giuldin, D.D., late Pastor of the German Evangelical Mission 

Church, New York. Preached by Appointment of lhe Classis of New 

York, on the 29th March, 1863, in the Churel Lafayette Place 
By Isaac Ferris, D.D., Chancellor of the Univer sity of the City 
ot New York. 

We regret that the pamphlet containing this execllent oration was 
mislaid soon after its receipt, by one of several friends to whom we 
were induced to lend it, so that now, when it is found again, we can 
do little more than allude to it. For those who know Dr. Ferris, this, 
indeed, will be sufficient; and we trust there are few of our readers 
who are not acquainted, at least by reputation, with one who, alto 
gether independently of his writings and discourses, has done so much 
for the cause of edueation and literature. As the Chancellor of the 
University of New York, and the President of the Ferris Female Semi 
nary, his influence has been widely felt 

Nor is that now before us the first discourse of his which it has been 
our privilege to examine for the benefit of our readers. A similar 
oration, commemorative of the life and character of the late Dr 
George W. Bethune, which we reviewed in our number for Septem- 


ber, L862, availing OUrSsé lves of coplous extracts,” is one of thi most 


* See pp. 377-380. 
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portraiture than the heroine Beatrice Brooke is seldom met with in a 
modern novel; but she has one grave fault; she is too confiding—too 
ready to sacrifice her virtue, if indeed she can be said to possess suffi- 
cient of it for the ordeals which one at once so beautiful in person 
and so gifted in mind as she, is sure to pass through. At all events, 
she is inveigled into a false marriage, and then deserted. 

Lady Nesdale is altogether a different character. The latter is de- 
ceitful and intriguing by choice—it is the habit of her life; but her 
cunning and wealth enable her to maintain her position in society as 
if she were faithful and virtuous. Another striking portraiture is that 
of the Marchioness Updown; but for the present, we must leave the 
reader to discover the rest for himself. 


Recherches sur Uorigine de plusieurs souverains d’ Europe. Par le 
Baron De Boreune. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 

Those who wish to form an opinion of the origin of the divine right 
of kings, would do well to read this volume. Although the author is 
@ firm believer in the monarchical principle, and thinks that a king or 
emperor is something more than a mere mortal, he unwittingly dis- 
closes some secrets which go far to prove the reverse of his doctrine. 
Nor would it be difficult to show that one-half of the sovereigns, 
whose pedigrees he pretends to give, have a much more recent origin 
as representatives of families than he assigns them. Thus, for in- 
stance, he uses an elaborate argument to prove that Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, is descended in a direct line from Ke rdic, who arrived 
in Britain A. D. 494; and that the same blood courses in her veins 
which prompted the Emperor Charlemagne to such noble deeds. The 
genealogy of the house of Hapsburgh is traced still further back; 
whereas, the Bourbons—because their sun seems to have set—receive 
little attention in any way; and the inference from the comparatively 
brief passage devoted to them would be—if they were not sufficiently 
known independently of the Baron’s ‘*‘ Recherches’’—that they are 
but upstarts of*the last generation. The work teaches one good 
lesson, however: it shows that in nine cases out of ten, the ruler of 
the royal or imperial family who was a true upstart, was the greatest 
of all; in other words, that the ‘‘new man” was the best man, since, 
however mean had been his antecedents, he was the founder of the 
family dynasty. 
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SELECT NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


The Social Condition and Education of the People in England. By 
Joseph Kay, Esq., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Barrister- 
at-Law, and late Travelling Bachelor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 12mo. New York: Harpers. 1863. 

Die Philosophie der Kirehen Vater. Von Dr. Johannes Huber, a. o. 
Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Munchen. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. 12mo, pp. 223. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields, 

Cours d’Economie Politique. Par M. G. De Molinari. Seconde 
Edition. Tomel. Bruxelles: La Croix et Cie. 1863. 

Sisterhoods in the Church of England; with Notices of some Chari- 
table Sisterhoods in the Romish Chureh. By Margaret Good- 
man, author of the experiences of an English Sister of Mercy. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1863. 

The Bivouae and the Battle-Field; or, Campaign Sketches of Virginia 
and Maryland. By Captain George F. Noyes. 12mo. New York: 
Harpers. 1863. 

La Ménagerie Littéraire. Par Poitre Artamov (le Comte de la Fite.) 
Ismo. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. 

Li Livres don Trésor. Par Brunetto Latini, publié pour la premiére 
fois. 4to. Paris: Firmin, Didot & Ce. Collection de documents 
inédits sur l’Histoire de France. 

African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi, including Lake Ngami, 
the Kalahari Desert, &c,, from 1852 to 1860. By William Charles 
Baldwin, Esq., F. R. G. S., &e. Illustrated by James Wolf and 
G. B. Zwecker. 12mo, pp. 397. Maps. New York: Harpers. 

L’Angleterre et la Vie Anglaise. Par A. Esquiros, Troisiéme Série. 
Paris: Collection Hetzel. London: D. Nutt. 

The Every-Day Philosopher in Town or Country. By the Author of 
the ** Recreations of a Country Parson.” 12mo, pp. 320. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 

Les Matineés Mozales, ou Art de Megner. Opuscule inédit de Frédéric 
II. dit le Grand, Roi de Prusse. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1863. 

Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East: being a 
Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain and Lreland. By 
W. Pembroke Fetridge. With a Map embracing Colored Routes 
of Travel in the above Countries, and a new Railroad Map. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. Large l2mo. New York: Harpers. 
1863. 

Chi rom a Medieal Point of View in 1860-61. By C. A. Gordon, 
M. D., C. B., Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, Army Department. 
London: J. Churchill. 1863. 

Two Friends. By the Author of ‘‘The Patience of Hope” and ‘‘A 
Present Heaven.”’ 12mo, pp. v., 167. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Vortrage und Reden Kunsthistorischen Inhalts. Von Ernst Guhl 
aus seinem Nachlasse. London and Edinburgh: Williams & 
Norgate. 1863. 
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arse noticed, 405 


Figurier, Lou his La Tene avant le Deluge 
noticed, 16 
Fish Culture noticed, 406 


Good Tho 


Bad Times reviewed, 196. 
Varlementaire notic 





his Historie 


or the Fall of Montezuma noticed 





Hilden Life, the, noticed, 206 

Hill, Thomas, hia First Geometry 
and “« nd Book in Geometry noticed, 1¢€4 

Historical Antiquities of Egypt noticed, 392 

History of the Intellectual 
Europe noticed, 180-181 

Human 
Monthly rev S 

Husband and Wife, reviewed and criticised, 
386-90. 

Ice Trade, History of, 203 

Insane, the, and their treatment, past and 
present, article on, 207—improvements in 
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ed as criminals now, except in rare in- 
stances, 208--mistake as to treatment by 
the ancients, t.—ancients well acquainted 
with nature of mental diseases, i. 200— 
evidences, ib.--Fgyptian and Greek modes of 
treatment, 210—Roman mode, 211--legal 
provisions for the care of the insane, 2]2— 
but little yet added to the knowledge trans 
mitted by ancients, 218—the French make 
first modern improvements, ib.—Vincent de 
Paule urges a more humane practice, ib.— 
Pinel liberates the insane of the Bicétre 
from chains, 214—-interesting and favorable 
results, 215—the English the first to imitate 
the good example, i).—York Asylum and 
Retreat, 216—exposure of cruel treatment, 
ib.—condemnatory reports of commission 

ers, a sane lady contined in an asylum 
by her husband, in order to ‘divi 

dends, ib.--a similar case in New York 

note, 218—difflerence between private and 
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ed, ).—former cruel treatment in this coun- 
try, 219, ef seq.—the good recently accom 
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tion, .—Bilack well’s Island Asylum and the 
Bloomingdale compared, 221-i—their su 
perintendents, t.--humane conduct of a 
college president, and how it is appre- 
ciated by the superintendent of the Bloom 
ingdale, 2 ike appearance, and 
feelings of inmates towards officers, ib.—sa- 
tirical verses by an inmate, i) —crecitable 
character of Blackwell's Isla Asylum, aod 
its management, 22)—allection of the in 
mates for the superintendent, w).—extract 
from Dr. Ranney’s report, 224—increase of 
inaanity erroneously referred to civilization 
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a certain cause of insanity, 251——illustrative 
extract from Dr. Ray's repert, 231-2 

Insurance Vapers reviewed—improvements in 
conduct of Insuran Companies ii—the 
Mutual Life ceases to work miracles, 102— 
char er of the New York Life, i rth 
American Life insuri imbs, 7 peculiar 
prudence of Washing I —the 
Columbian Marine, Mercantile M il, and 


Security Fire, 203 
Insurance Reports, &c., noticed, 401-4 
Invasion, the, of the Crimea, reviews 
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ers as educators, i).—their rules, 101— 
American liberality, i.—reputation of 
Manhattan College, t.—credit due to its 
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3—estimate of a iearned Frenchman, b.— 
moral, literary, and scientific character, ib 
—a rude, illiterate, Father professor, note, 
104—system of government at Manhattan 
College, 106—exemplary character of the 
students, ib —system of teaching, 108— 
beauty of situation, &c., 111 
Manufacture and use of artificial 
stones, article on--natural love for orna 
ment, 140—imposition practised by specu- 
lators in substituting the spurious for the 
genuine, ib.—the largest and most valuable 
diamonds in the world, 150—precious jewels 
prized by all nations, 15l-—-their antiquity, 
w.--their uses as ornaments in the Jewish 
ceremonies, ib account of the most cele- 
brated collec 


precious 


tions of ancient gems, 152—ten 


spurious are sold in New York for one of the 
genuine, 153—mode of making gems in imi 
tation of native stones, 156, ef seq.—sub- 


stances employed for coloring factitious 
gems, 15s—m adopted by jewellers, 160.° 
Mathews, Cornelius, his Witchcraft, a Tragedy, 
reviewed, 185-194 
Mendelssohn, Felix 
viewed, 175-180 
Meteors, arti 287—their antiquity, 288 
—remarkable meteoric phenomena, 289, e 
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Phonograph Short-Hand., article on—pictures 
first used 'o convey information to the ab 
sent, 48—too imperfect to meet the ad 
vancement iu knowledge and civilization, ib. 
—hieroglyphical characters next invented, 
w).—written characters of the Chinese em 
ployed, and their nature, i) —the present 
alphabet used by all the civilized nations of 
the earth—its universality ,49—Ovid relates 
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defecta remedied by John Byrom. 52—Brit 
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as stenographers, 53—the first short-hand 
reporter of the American Congress, 54—the 
ear 1837 an important era in the history 

of short-hand, 65—in that year appeared 
the first edition of phonography, iw.—its 
inventor, ib 

Public Schools, the, of New York, article on, 
332—Reports of City Superintendent, and 
their character, 332, et seg.—High School for 
girls, 323—inefficiency of the Free Acade 
my, 324—reasons for it, %.—l’resident of 
Faculty and his lecture, 325—characteristice 
composition, 326—improvements in teach 
ing, 325—curious parsing, J29—statistics of 
schools, 351—duties of Superintendent, 33% 

Rask, Professor, his Tractate on the Longevity 
of the Patriarchs noticed, 181-2 

Rawlingson, M.A., George, bis Five Great Mon 
archies noticed, 178-9 

Social Condition of Working Classes in Eng- 
land, article on, 360—degradation, &c., ib. 
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DR. B. C. PERRY, 
DBAWATOLO QUIS, 


49 BOND STREET, New York, 


Treats Successfully all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of 
Hair, and Premature Blanching. 


Also—Removes Moth Freckles and other Discolorations 
from the Face, without Injury to the Texture or 
Color of the Skin. 





ALL CONSULTATIONS FREE. 


—————_- ~~ a o @ 


CHLOASMA, OR MOTH PATCHES. 


Blemishes on the face, called Moth, are very annoying, par- 
ticularly to ladies of light complexion, as the discolored spots 
on the skin show more strongly on blondes than on brunettes, 
but they contribute greatly in marring the beauty on either; 
and any thing that will remove moth patches without injuring 
the skin in texture or color, would no doubt be considered a 
great achievement in medical science. Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 
Bond Street, having devoted his whole time and attention to 
Diseases of the Skin, will guaranty to remove Moth Patches 
and other discolorations from the face without injury to either 
texture or color of the skin. His success in this, as in other 
branches of his specialty, 


Diseases of the Scalp and Loss of Hair, 


will warrant him in guarantying a Cure IN Every Case, 


Dr. B. C. PERRY, 


49 Bond Street, New York. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Schools under the care of the Board of Education will be opened 
at the School-Houses herein designated on 


MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1863, 


For the education of those whose ages or avocations prevent them from attend 
ing Day Schoo!. Experienced and well-qualified teachers bave been employed, 
and everything provided that will be required to conduct the schools in an effi 
cic \t manner, and thus afford thorough instruction to pupils, 


FREE OF CHARCE. 


arents, guardians and employers are earnestly requested to co-operate with 
the Board of Education in their efforts to secure the attendance of those for whose 
education these Schools were established, by affording those in their employ the 
requisite time to be prompt at the opening exercises of the School. and by oth- 
erwise encouraging their attendance. They will thus improve the condition of 
very many who only require an education to render them valuable citizens, and 
whose only means of obtaining it are through the medium of the Evening 
Schools. 
Applications for admission must be made at the school-rooms as soon as the 
schools are opened. 





MALE SCHOOLS. 





Wards School Houses Wards School Howse 

lst. No h street, near Rector | 13th. No. 34, Broome st., bet. Sheriff & Willett 
4th, No. 1, 33 Rose street | 14th, No. 30, Baxter st , near Grand 

th. No, 44, Cor North Moore & Varick sts 15th, No. 35, 13th st., near 6th Av 

6th, No, 23, City Hall Place, near Pear! st | 16th, No. 1), 17th st., near 8th Av 

7th, No. 31, Monroe st., near Montgomery 17th, No 13, Houston st., near Essex 

Sth, No. 38, Clark street, near Broome 18th, No. 40, 20th st.. near 2d Av 

9th, No 16, West 13th st., near 7th Av 19th, No. 18, 5ist st., near Lexington Ay 
10th, No. 42, Allen st., near Hester |} 20th, No 38 t., near 9th Av 





lith, No. 36, 9th st., near Avenue C 2ist, No. 49, 3ith st., near 2d Av 
12th, No. 37, Sith st., near 3d Avy Zid, No. 17, 47th st., near 8th Av 
2th, No. 39, 125th st., Harlem 22d, No. 51, 44th st., near 9th Av. 
I2th, No, 43, Manhattanville | 22d, No. 28, 40th st., near 8th Av 


FEMALE SCHOOLS. 





Wards School Houses Wards School Houses 
Ist, No. 29, Greenwich st., near Rector 13th, No. 34, Broome st , near Sheriff 
4th, No. 14, Oliver st l4th, No. 5, Mott st., near Spring 
5th, No. 44, Cor. North Moore & Varick st 15th, No. 47, izth st., near Broa iway 
6th, No. 24, Elm st., near Leonard I6th, No. 11, 17th st., near Sth Av 
7th. No. 31, Monroe st., near Montgomery 17th, No. 19, 14th st., near Ist Av 
Sth, No. 38, Clark st., near Broome 18th, No. 50, 20th st., near 2d Av 
9th, No. 16, West 13th st., near 7th Av 19th, No. 18, 51st st., near Lexington Av 
10th, No. 42, Allen st., near Hester 20th, No. 33, 28th st., near 9th Av 
lith, No. 15, 5th st., near Avenue C 2Ist, No 14, 27th st., near 2d Av. 
12th, No. 37, 87th st., Yorkville 22d, No. 17, 47th st., near 8th Av 
12th, No. 45, Manhattanville 22d, No. 28, 40th st » near Sth Av 

J, 125th st., Harlem 


12th, No. 39 


SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 


MALES AND FEMALES. 


School House No. 2—-Laurens street, near 


School House No. 7~l7th street, between 6th 
Broome 


and 7th Avs 
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FRANKLIN Square, New York. Oct., 1863 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
Ra Mailing Notice.— wane t bof erga RS . L yew their Books by pn > Postay Sree, to any 
part of the United States under 1,500 miles, on receipt of the Pri 


Be” HARPER'S CATALOGUE may be obtained gratuitously, on app ication to Ue 


Publishers 
personaly, or by setter, enc.osing Siz Cents in Postag 


Stamps 

THE CAPITAL OF THE TYCOON: a Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By 
Sir RuTHERFORD ALcock, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in Japan. With Maps and Engravings. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00 

A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OI 
Draper, Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni 
a ** Treatise on Haman Physiology,” Xc., & 

THE RING OF AMASIS. From the Papers of a German Physician. By lt 
LyTron (Owen Meredith l2mo, Cloth, $1 00 

LIFE ON A GEORGIAN PLANTATION. Journal of a Residen 
in 1838-1839. By Frances ANNE KeEMBLI l2mo, Cloth, $1 25 

THE BIVOUAC AND THE BATTLE-FIELD; or, Campaign Sketches of Virginia and Mary 
land. By Captain Grorce F. Noyes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 

THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE IN 
JosrepH Kay, Esq., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law 
ling Bachelor of the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE HON. THEODORI 
SEN, LL.D. By Rev. TaLbor W. CHamBers, D.D. With Portrai 


EUROPI By Joun Wa 
versity of New York, Author of 
svo, Cloth, $3 50 


ERT BULWER 


e on a Georgian Plantation 


ENGLAND By 
; and late Travel 


FREI 
l2mo, Cloth, = 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE AND 
Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Bricain 


pain 
and Ireland. By W. Pembroke FeTrRipGe. With a Map embracing Colored Routes of Travel 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 


INGHUY 
1 25 


THE EAST: being a 


in the above Countries, and a new Railroad Map tion. Large 
12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 33 50 
KINGLAKE’'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WM. KINGLAKI With 
Maps and Plans. Vol. L, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD A Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author 
of Edward Irving,” *‘ The Last of the Mortimers,”’ **The Days of My Life rhe 
Norlaw,”’ “‘ The House on the Moor,”’ &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 00 
HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Publishing in Numbers. Price Twenty-five Cents each 
Each Number will contain 24 pages, of the size of Harper's Ws 


‘The Lift 
Laird of 


profusely illustrated 


and printed in the best manner, from large and legible type 
Booksellers, News Dealers, and Canvassing Agents will be supplied on the most liberal 
terms 


GENERAL BUTTERFIELD'S CAMP AND OUTPOST DUTY 
Infantry, Standing Orders, Extracts from the Revised Re 
Health, Maxims for Soldiers, and Duties of Offi 8 By DANIEL BUTTERFIELD, Major-Gen 
Vols., U.S. A., and late Chief of Staff to Generals Hooker and Meads Approved by the Wa 
Department 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 60 cents 

HOOKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Science for the School and Family Part I. Natu 
ral Philosophy By WorTHINGTON Hooker, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in Yale College, Author of The Child's Book Nature, Natural History, 
«First Book in Chemistry,” &c. Tlustrated by nearly 3 s. 12mo, Cloth, $1 09 

MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY STORIES. The Fairy Book. The best Popular Fairy Stories 
selected and rendered anew By the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman,"’ ‘* Olive,’’ ** The 
Ogilvies,”’ &c., X« Llustrations. Itmo, Cloth, $1 00 

WILKIE COLLINS’S NO NAME, No Name A N 
“The Woman in White,’ “Queen of Hearts, 
M’LENAN. &vo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 25 


Camp and Outpost Duty for 
gulations for the Army, Rules for 








vel. By WiLkire Couirns, Author of 
“Antonina,” &c.  Tllustrated by Jonw 

BARRINGTON A Novel By CHARLES LEVER, Author of ** Charles O'Mallk 
Fitzgerald,"’ **The Martins of Cro’ Martin * Manrice 
Abroad,"’ ** One of Them,”’ &ec., &&« 

BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING. African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi, including 
Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, Ac., from 1852 to 1860. By WILLIAM CHARLES BaLpwim, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. With Map, Fifty Illustrations by Wolf and Zwecker, and a Portrait of the 
Great Sportsman. Small Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES A Rook for Boys By Jous G. Encanr, Author of 
‘History for Boys,” ** Boyhood of Great Men,” ** Footprints of Famous Met ‘Ware of 
the Roses,"’ &c., &c. Tllustrated by C. Keane and EF. K. Jounson. limo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. A Household Story By 


Dinan Maria Mvunock, Author of 
** John Halifax, Gentleman,” **A Life for a Life,”’ * Olive,’’ ‘The Oy ic 


Gerald 
Tiernay,”’ “The Dodd Family 


vo, Paper, 50 cents 


ly Ac., &c. SvO 
Pape r, 50 cents. 
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WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


172 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


Se Gy wc vcccccccccs covvsdsceces $400,000 
Capital and Surplus July 1, 1863,...... 531,000 


Scrip Dividend, 1861, 60 per cent. 
Scrip Dividend, 1862, 60 per cent. 


The insured receive 75 per cent. of Net Profits. 

Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Furniture, Reuts, Leases, against 
loss or damage by FIRE, and MARINE RISKS on LAKES, 
RIVERS and CANALS. 


DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE C. SATTERLEE a Late Merchant. 
HENKY L. PIERSUN — ....0f Pierson & Co. 


NS ree Pres Commissioners of Police 


WM. OVOTHOUT. ‘ ...-0f Wm. Vothout & Brother. 
JOHN H. TALMAN ecnneekeumens Late Merchant. 
LEWIS B. BROWN...... awbeen of Lewis B. Brown & Co. 
RUSSEL STEBBINS ’ eseeseee-. Late Merchant. 
FRED K H. WOLCOTT Late Meichant. 
ALBERT? G. LEE “a of Coffin, Bruce, 3ishop & Co. 
H. ¢ BEACH ee of H. C. Beach & Co 
PHILLIP R. KEARNEY eens Sec’y N. Y. Life & Trust Co. 
GEORGE B. SATE ARLEE an caua hotel of Satterlee & Co., Barkers 
HENRY OOTHOUT....................0f Wm. Oothout & Brother. 
RICHARD F. CARMAN eee ; ... Late Builder. 

” HENRY WESTON ee .+++ee-Late Merchant. 
ROBERT LANE ..... .Late Merchant. 
AUGUSTUS E. MASTERS...... ......Atlantic Dock Elevators. 
VAN DEUSEN MAIRS.... ‘ ° .of David Dows & Co. 
EVUWARD PIERSON...... .++++....Cash. Farm. & Mech. Bk. Buffalo. 
Hon. HUGH T. DICKEY........ ..--Chicago, Ill. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
ILENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assis’t Sec’y. 
WM. M. McCUTCHEN, Surveyor. 
F. F. LOCK WOOD, Marine Inspectcr, 
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HOPE 


FINE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


ay | 


OFFICE, No. 92 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,- - - - - - - - $200,000 


Assets, July Ist, 1863, - - $245,924.22 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, HENRY S. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT SCHELL, JOSEPH GRAFTON, 

JACOB REESE, JOHN W. MERSEREAU, 
JAMES 8. SANDFORD, WILLIAM REMSEN 

HENRY M. TABER, THOMAS P. CUMMINGS 
JOHN PENFOLD AMOS ROBBINS, 

STEPHEN HYATT, LEBBEUS B. WARD, 

D. LYDIG SUYDAM, JOSEPH BRITTON, 
JOSEPH FOULKE, WILLIAM H. TERRY 
THEODORE W. RILEY, FREDERICK SCHUCHARDT. 


THOMAS GREENLEAF, Sec’y. JACOB REESE, Pres. 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON &«CO., 


GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


ddlines, Ceas, Groceries, 
FRUITS. SAUCES, CONDIMENTS. 


Table and Household Articles, &c. 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reasonable 
prices. 

Goods delivered Free in any part of the City. 


Orders from all parts of the Country promptly attended to. 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to 


sell the best Wines, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the lowest rates 


they can be procured in this country. 


Iss Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE, 


Mew YORK 
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SEMI-MONTHLY 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


WITH 


NEW ORLEANS AND HAVANA. 


oe + 


OUR REGULAR LINE 


FOR 


NEW ORLEANS DIRECT 


Is now fully re-established. 


Each vessel carries the United States Mail. An idea may be formed of the 
character of the rest from that of the Columbia, D. B. Barton, Commander, 
which has just sailed; for there is no steamer more popular with the travelling 
public. 


Passengers going by this line will avoid the rigid quarantine imposed in New 
Orleans on vessels which touch at Havana on their way out. 


OUR STEAMERS FOR HAVANA 


Sail at about the same intervals. There is no safer vessel than the new side- 
wheel Steamship Eag/e, 2.000 tons burthen, R. Adams, U. S. Navy, Commander. 
Her superior sailing qualities are well known; and she is completely armed 
with rifld cannon, and manned with United States seamen. 


r@3- Timely notice is given in the daily papers of the days of sailing of the 
vessels, on each line. 

g-@- Passengers must procure their passports before securing passage. 
ga No Bills of Lading signed on the day of sailing. 


N. B.—All letters must pass through the Post Office. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., 


29 BROADWAY. 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA 


BY THE 


CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILROAD, 


From Pier No, 26, North River, foot of Barclay Street, 





The Camden and Amboy Radroad Line for Philadelphia will 


leave as follows: 


Morning Line—At 6 o'clock A. M., daily (Sundays excepted), by the steam- 
boat RICHARD STOCKTON, Capt. John Simpson, for South Amboy, thence by 
Cars and Steamboat to Philadelphia. Fare by this line, $2.25. ‘ : 

Afternoon Express Line—At 2 o’clock P. M., daily (Sundays excepted), 
by the Steamboat RICHARD STOCKTON, sti pping at Spotswood, Jamesburg, 
Hightstown, Bordentown, Burlington and Beve rly only, arriving at Philadelphia, 
about 6 P.M 


Fare by Express Line.. $3.00 


Fare to Freebold and Monmouth... 


Afternoon Way Accommodation Line—At 2 o'clock P. M., by Steamer 
RICHARD STOCKTON, tor South Amboy; thence by Cars at 4.30 P. M., 
stopping at all way stations, arriving at Philadelphia at about 8 o'clock P. M 
Fue by this line, $2.25 

Meals provided on board. Breakfast, Dinner, and Supper, 50 cents each 

Returning, passengers will leave Philadelphia at 6 A. M., and 2 P. M., from 
foot of Walnut Street. 


1g 


Accommodation and Emigrant Lines—At 1 and 5 o'clock P. M. 


Frem Picr No. 1, North River, feot ef Battery Place. 


1 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers arden nae $2.25 
1 o’clock Line, Second-Class Passengers .......... 1.50 
5 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers .... ....... 2.25 
5 o'clock Second-Class Passengers................ 175 


Fifty pounds of baggage only allowed each passenger. Passengers are 
prohibited from taking anything as baggage but their wearing apparel. All 
baggage, over fifty pounds, to be paid for extra. The Company limit their re 
sponsibility for baggage to one dollar per pound, and will not be responsible 
for any amount beyond $100, except by special contract. 


IRA BLISS, Gen'l Agent, 


P No. 7 Battery Place. 
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Direct Railroad Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, 


VIA 





Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroads, 


PHILADELP INA, WILMINGTON, & BALTIMORE R. R., 


AND 


Washington Branch Railroad. 





NEW ARRANCEMENT. 
On and after January 5th, 1863, Trains will leave as follows: 
TRAINS MOVING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK. 
Leave New York 7 a. M., 10 A. M., 7.30 P. M., and 11.30 P. M. 


Leave Philadelphia 11.35 a. M., 3 p. M., 12 midnight, and 4 a. M. 


Arrive at Washington 5.30 Pp. M., 9.41 P. M., 6 A. M., 9.45 A, M. 





TRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON. 


Leave Washington 8 a. M., 11.15 a. M.,3 P. M., and 6.30 P. M. 
Leave Philadelphia 3 p. m., 6.15 p. M., 11.15 Pp. M., 1.30 a. ML 
Arrive at New York 7 p. m., 10.15 Pp. M., 3 4. M., and 5.30 A. M. 


WM. STEARNS, Superintendent, 


| W. and B. Railroad. 
Philadelphia, Jan, 5, 1863. 
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KINSLEY & CO’S 


HASTERN & SOUTHERN 
EXPRESS. 


oe 














BANK NOTES, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, and Parcels of 
every description, forwarded East and South with dispatch. 
Notes, Drafts, and Bills Collected, and prompt returns. 


PARCELS FOR SOLDIERS 


At Washington, Alexandria, Falmouth, Newport News, 
Fortress Monroe, Norfolk, 


and all places oceupied by Union forces, forwarded daily. 


BY STEAMER EVERY WEEK, FOR 
Newbern, Port Royal, Hilton Head, &c. 
72 Broadway, N. Y. 
11 State Street, Boston. 
341 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


THE MORRIS EXPRESS, 


(EUROPEAN AND WEST INDIAN,) 


28 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


This Fxpress has, since the commencement of its operations in the beginning of 1859, been 


most r vy patronized by all classes having international relations, and er s continued 


The MORRIS EX!’RESS forwards from New York by every Steamer leaving for Europe, Pack 


f 


ages of every desciiption, viz 

MERCHANDISE, LUGGAGE, BOOKS, MODELS, Ere., 
Ix ering ther as expeditiously as distance and Custom Houses will permit, in any part o 
Hace of t pe, Ww st the parties named below, residing is Eurcvpe, forward packages addre sed 
to then by rat Steamers ti the United “tates 


Custom House business attended to. 


L. W. MORRIS. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 





Liverpool—Croas & Ce 26 Castie Street; London—J. L. Cross & Co., 17 Abchurch Lane; Gun 
& ( 10 Craven 3 reet, Strand, Nixon & Dyer. 4 Avar Street, Strand; Glasgow—L. C. Alexander, 
45 Union Street; Manchester—F.S Webb, 62 B. George Street; birmingham—J. Arnold l’rice, 15 
Old Square edsa—J. tL. Kirk, 34 Bond Street Dundee—A. D. Young, 12 New Inn Entry; 
Southam n—Ke ler, Wallis & Postlethwaite, Havre—George H. Ger har Paris etit Aine 
& Victor Alexis, Rue du Mail No. 19; Marseilles— Paquet & Co., Antwerp—J. 1) Kremer & Co 
Rotterdam—. IP. Ittmann & Son, Leghorn—Bmy. Francesco & Co., Rome—Plowden Cholmely 
& Co.; Havana—Jn. Gutierrez, Empedrado, No. 1; Nassau, N. P.—Epes Sargent; Hamborgz— 
Elkan & ( Hiarburg—Elkan & Co Bremen—N. Luchtins & Co; Berlin—C. E. Voigt. Neue 
Fiedr’h “tras<e, No 47; Cologne—H & W. Buddecke, Baien Strasse, 49; Dresden—August 
Koorr: Leipzigc—Hermna Hiorichsen; Vieuna—Franz Staffer; Magdeburg—Wilhelm Mathee 


And all the offices of the Berlin, Loudun and New York Express 
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JAMES K. SIMON, 
33 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
AGENT FOR 


New American Cyclopedia. In 16 vols. royal octavo, each 750 pages. $53 a vol 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopadia. To be published yearly 
Aldine Edition of Thomas Hood, $1.5) per volume, to be in 4 
Caxton Edition ot Bayard Taylor. $1.5) per volume, to be in 10 
Putuam’s National Edition of Irving’s Works. 
Cooper's Novel« Elliustrated, 52 volumes. $1.50 per vol 
Dickevs’s Works Eilustrated. 75 cents per volume 
National Quarterly Review. 85 4 year 


CARD ENGRAVIN G. 

The ondersigned having z had eighteen years’ practical experien e in CARD EN- 
GRAVING, desires to call the attention of the Ladies and Geutlemen of this city, and 
strangers sejourning, to this most important fact, viz, THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR 
THEIR MONEY can only be had at the hands of those who do the work, and that none 
but Practical ARTI-TS can do justice to their wants, for the simple reason that oth- 
ers cannot comprehend THEIR TASTE, having no knowledge of the art, and scarcely any 
other desire than to get their money 

Amongst his patrons will be found Ladies and Gentlemen of the highest order of 
culture and taste in this city. PARIS AND LONDON STYLES Engraved from speci 
me a? submitted for choice, and full satisfaction guaranteed. 

. B. A fine assortment of Nore Parers and ENve.ores to match also on hand 

aie stamped to order without charge 

\ new style o' Frencu VeLtvet Parer, made expressly for easy, gracef il writing, 
has recently been received. Thongh without gloss, the pen runs on it as on the finest 
parchment. It will prove particularly acceptable to the ladies, who will always find a 
iarge variety of other articles, useful and ornamental, at my store. 


STAMPING IN COLLRS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER. 
JAMFS McLEES, 


PRACTICAL Carp ENGRAVER 699 Broadway hear "4th St. 


TrRiA V EB IL... 


FOR BOSTON AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


DAILY. 


_-—o- + 


NORWICH AND WORCESTER LINE, 


The new and magnificent Steamer 
ote ‘a oO FF Bos Ton, 
WM. WILCOX, Commander, 
Will leave Pier No. 39, foot of Vestry Street, North River, every 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
crrTry "OF we UT 7 TORE " 
THOMAS G. JEWETT, Commander, 

Every MONDAY, , WEDNESDAY. AND FRIDAY, 


Baggage checked throu “an ~ entire route. Frei; oht taken at the lowest rates. 
For further information, inquire of 


E. S. MARTIN, Agent, Pier 39, North River. 


gt These are the only Steamers having water tight compartments through 
the Sound 





$3 per volume 


22 volumes. $1.50 per vol 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


~+@>~< 





bas” The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted attention in one form or other. 


CONTRIBUTORS, TITLES OF ARTICLES, 
no, D. C..........0---Tbe Writings and Loves of Robert Bur 








BARRST. JUskvi H., Washingte ns 
BURTON. E. I Mi). LLD., New York se eseneesee oe Quache ind the Q ked. 
; HENRY G , st. 1 M Y v I Ke 
CHEF t HENRY |} juston, Mass SR eye . ... Moder Italian I ‘ 

DIDIER, ELGENE I pbb ad sebveboknoeds Phonogray short-Hand 
DENNI-ON VRUF. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland,.... The Works ot Charles lichens 
DOYLE, HON LAWRENCE, New York The Canadas, t | ‘ Destiny 


lit osition and De ny. 
FLANIGEN, JOSEPH R Education and Unity of Pursuit of the Christian Ministry, Man 


facture and | Artinecial Pree s Stones 
GALBRAITH. REV. H. LE PUEK, Dublin, Ireland, ..... ra . Mexican Antiquities 
HENZE! RUF KAKL B.. Philadelphia : ‘ <a ee seeeee Wills and Will Making 


HOLLAND ReV HENRY I 





HUIPON, EUWARD DD, M.D... New York Ava t vs. Statesmen 
HUMVHREYs, E. R, LL.D., Boston, Mass The Eng Greek T It 1 
Lristotl s Life. Labors and Iafluence ra 
HUNTER LO JAMES 7 la e. Ky ae Ne » Na Hi 
IEBER, PROF. MAX ¢ Louis le, Ky : ‘ The Poe ha I \ g 
LLOYD J. & LLB, I viel " ' aes I atio o Currency 
McCaBE. JAM $. Baltu e. Md an Fen N $ 
MILLS REV. HENRY, LL.D. London, Enzland . oe e el tn a “pain 
McULENEHAN, JOHN, New York A Glance at the Turkish Empire, Hungar t 
and Present. Berkeley. his Life and Writings, The Union not a League, 
Peruvian Autiquities, & 
MFZZROCCHI. E. C , M.D., Bostean, Mass pence aes oes , Count Cavour 
MUNSEN. REV. WM T., Portland. Main ‘ .-.- Educa 1 & of ¢ un M 


PHELPS, MRS. ALMIRA H. LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md A (lance at the Fine Arts, Fngland 


























nd he Stuarts, Social Life in America, Popular Botany, The De Saussut n their 
Writings, Madame de Maintenono and her Times 
PERHAULT ROF EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia ‘ ee > weet 1 and Swed Poetry 
POWERS REV JAMeS T., Carlisle, Vass , ‘ 2 .-- Genius, Talent and Tact 
PRENDERGASL, THUMAS B.. LL D.,. London, Eagland,...... F lta Va and Vresen 
RYAN, PROF DD. J., St. Mary’s« Collewe, Ky., ‘ ee Sir Thomas M and s Times, 
Sacred Poetry of the M Ages 
SEARS, E 1., (the Elitor) Dante, Torquato Tasso, Camoens and his Translators. James Fenimore 
Cooper, The Nineteenth Ceutury. the Modern French Drama, Persian Poet M Crit 
cism, Ancient Civ ‘ roft Hindoos French R unces and A rican Mora I Greek 
oe Drama ‘ phanes The Men and Women of Homer Influen iM The Opera 
The t sl Literature of Spain, Vindication of the Celis ¢ stupher Mar in W Bon 
bast Literature, Female Education, Good, Bad and Indifferent, The ¢ vese | e and 
Literature The Comedies of Moliére, The Works and Influence of Goe he. 7 Laws and 
Eth t War. Lucretius on the Nature of Things. The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptian Tue Quackery of Insurance Companies, Josurance Quackery at ts Organs 
Arat l jae a l ature, & 
SMTIH. GE H altimere, VM Jeren Ren im, a I 
STUARI (OF JAMS ( Aberdeen, 5 and I S i 1g the A Ml 
WENTWORIH, RLV. &. LT Canada | W M Evans 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
1 Al ld ber p ved at le asta month belore the lay { } bl at n 
2. Th 4 ther making whatever alterations or OMissions may e ne 
sary ia auy article accepted 
3. No article tarian or political bias will be published 
4. Rejected articles w be ret J, it desired, on receipt of a sufficient number of stamps t 


pay po tage 

6. Contributions from all parts are equally welcome; they will be accepted or rejected, solely 
according to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or un-uitableness ind the 
highest price paid by any similar work in America will be given for those possessing 
adequate merit 
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AGENTS 


FOR THE 


National Quarterly Keview. 


The Review may be had of the following Agents : 

New York.-New York, Sinclair Tousey, General Agent, 121 Nassau St.; Roches- 
ter, D. M. ewev. Buffalo, J. S. Hawks. Troy, 8. T. Hoyt. 

Connecticut.—New Haven. J. H. Pease. Hartford, F. A. Brown. 

Distxict of Cotumpia.—Washington, Taylor & Maury. 

ILuinots — Chicago, McNaliy & Co. 

Kentucky.-—Lonisville, J. W. Clarke & F. A. Crimp. 

Maine.— Portland, George R. Denis & Brother. Augusta, Edward Fenno. 

MarYLANnpD.—Bultimore, James S. Waters. 

MicuiGAN.— Detroit, J. A. Roys 

Massacuvusetts.—Boston, A. Williams & Co., General Agents for New England: Spring- 
field, Chapin, Birdsever & Co. Lowell, B. C. Sargeut. 

Missovri —St. Louis, Gray & Crawford. 

New Jersey.— Newark, A. L. Dennis & Bro. 

New Hampsur £.— Portsmouth, J. H. Foster. 

Ouro.—Columbus, J. H. Riley & C 

PENNSYLV ANIA.—Philadelphia, James K. Simon, (snecessor to John My Farlan,) 33 
South Sixth St., General Agent for Pennsylvania. P ittsburg, Kay & Co, 

Ruove Istanp.— Providence, Geo. H. Whitney. 

Tennessee —Nasbville, W. T. Berry & Co 

Vermonr.—Burlington, E. A. Fuller. 

Wisc ONSIN. M lwaukee E. C. Arnold. 

Bairisu America.—Kingston. C. W., T. W. Robinson. Montreal, B 


3. Dawson & Son. 
Quebec, P.Sinclair. St. Johns, N. B.,J.& A. McMillan. Halifax, E.G. Fuller. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
METROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING, 
110 Broadway, cor. Pine Street, N. Y. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, Pres't. _ B. F. STEVENS, Seo'y. 


Cash Accumulation. $2, 500, 000. 








This is t Idest wholly Mutual Life Insurance Company in the nited States. having been 
orgs nize » 1843. and has beer 1 uniformly successful, having always ma large returns in 
cash divitends to all the ; y holders. Last cash dividend. 39 per cent 

It is strictly a benevolent institution for mutual protection, and entire ly beneficent in all its 
workings and tendencies 

Ry t > e Insurance Commissioners, the surplus of assets over liabilities was 
$950.00 nately greater than any Life In-urance Company in the United States. 
Expenses pr > less than any other Company 

This { ‘ ig sutua at the V and if the premiums 
paid ex j wtual cost @ sul 8 t rned t 

t ear at the n fd aring the j is it were, closed, so 
that i al position and solvency a I e manifest 1 the surplus funds 
are pr rata am all the z I ¥y possible loss 
fro t ney on rt the ¢ ard the tuture 

I ra iy bee 1 for the ber e reach of their hus 
ban «. Cre 8 may insure tl 

Ir ents of an interesting character t al plan and 
tl ‘ intages genera ( fe nsurance, supplic rrati r forwarded free of expense, by 
addressing 





JOHN HOPPER, Agent for the Co., 
Metrorouitan Baxk Berra, 
110 Broadway, cor. of Pine Street, N. Y. City. 


Be Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will be supplied and torwarded free 
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ADAMS, SAMPSON & Co., wo. 91 Washington St, Boston, Mass 


BOSTON DIRE 
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Y annually.in July.price $1 5v | N. YORK STATE BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


gu 





















BUSINESS DIRECE’Y 800 pp. Svo.1860 3 00 pp. 8vo. 1859,,... $°.00 

MASSACHUSETTS REGISTER AND MILI MAINE REGISTER es 1.09 

TARY RECORD ccecccccccsscces 1-25] RHODE ISLAND REGISTER....... 75 
AND DIRECTORIES FOR 

Albany, N. Y., annually, in June .- $1 00 | Newburyport, bi-yearly, last issue 1860, . $0.50 

Charlestown, bi yearly, last issue 1862 ‘ 60 | Roxbury ‘ 1Se6v 50 
Fall River . . I86].... 50 | Provideoce, R. 1.. annually, in July...... 1.00 
Lawrence 1841.... se | ticloan bi vearly, last ixs Is hi) 
Lynn 1860 | Taunton 1861 : ) 
Lowell 1861 1.00] Troy, N. Y., annually in June....... . 1.00 
Manchester,N.H 1860 a 

ALSO FOR SAL AT THE DIRECTORY OFFICF, THE FOLLOWING STATE DIRECTORIES 

Indiana, 1S60-+1 $ ) New York State, 1859 $5.0) Delaware 1s50-4 $1.25 
Kentucky, 1850-60 3.50) Missour Isr 00 New Jersey, 1860 2.50 

Ohio, 1860-61... 50 | Pennsylvania, 1861 5.00 Tennessee, 1860 50 

Illinois, 1860 : vrsne OD 
AND ALL OTHER STATE DIRECTORIES AS SOON AS PUBLISHFD ALSO, THE FOLLOWING CITY DIRECTORIES 
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CALIFURNIA Chelsea, 1561 sce cee ee 80.50 | Cleveland, 1861 1.00 
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Conn. State Register, 1861 0 | New Bedford, 1859 ? 1.25 | Mansfield, 1858 1.00 

Bridgeport, 1857 7 Pittstield, 1859 _ | Marietta, 1860 1.00 

Hartford, 1861 75 | Plymouth, 1860 ..... 0 | Mt. Vernon, 1858 1.00 

New Haven, 1860 7 Springfield, 1860-61...... ) | Newark, 1858 a 1.00 

Nerwich, 1800 - 75 | Worcester, 1861 c 50 | Pertsmouth, 1858 ‘ . 1.00 

GEORGIA MICHIGAN Sandusky, S80 1.00 

Atlanta, 185 - 1.00) Adrian & Hudson. 1859 1.00 | Springfield & ana, 1859 1.00 

ILLINOIS MIS“OURI } 1.00 

Chicago, 1800 . - St. Joseph, 1859 1 00 1.00 
Jacksonville, } ) 1.00 | St. Louis, 1860 ; . 3.00 | Zane . 1.00 

Peoria, 1857 1.00 NEW HAMPSHIRI PEN SSYLVANIA 

Reckford, 1859 1.00 | N. H. State Register, 1862 5 | Lancaster, 1859-60 1.00 

Springtield, 1860 1.0 Coneord, 1860 iti . 50 | Philadelphia Business Di 

INDIANA Nashua, 1858 .... -50] rectory, 1860-f1....... 1.00 

Bvanst 1860 1.00 | Portsmouth, 1840-61 50 | Philadelphia, 1862 2.50 

Fort Wayne, 1858 1.00 NEW JERSEY KHODE ISLAND 

New Albar 1859 1.00 | Jersey City, Hudson City Newport. 1857-58 0 

Terre Ha 1860. 1 and Hoboken, 18 - 1.00 | Pawtucket & Woonsock 

IOWA _ noe = - o~ Oe 1857-58 50 

n vt ] . n, 1s 1.09 | provider IsHz— 1.00 
jurlington. 1559 : NEW YORK 8 

Keokuk, 1859 1.00 | WY. State Register, 1858. 1.25 SOUTH { AROLINA 

Muscatine, 1859 Lf Alba 1sH2-63 1.090 | Charleston Int 

KENTUCKY Auburn, 1859-60 . 75 TENNESSEF 
Covington & Newp't, 1861. 2.00 }+noghampton, 1859-00 75 | Memphis, 1860 1.50 
Louisville, 1861 2 Talo, 180 b 2.00 | Nashville, 1857 ace a 

LOUISIANA ra, 1800 VERMONT 
New Orleans, 1560 ° { gston & Rondout, 1858 ) | Vt. State Register. 1862 oF 
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The National Quarterly Review. 


"“=—-oe-. 
Once more the Editor begs leave to thank the public for the generous and still increasing sup 
port which enablés him to ‘‘ be just and fear not 


He will continue to expose shams of all 





kinds, and to discuss fearlessly all subjects of public interest, using no other weapons than 


ne disposition to indulge in the language of egotism 
although he might be pardoned for being proud of his success in having established such a 


legitimate criticism and satire, Having 


journal on a firm basis ) he w 





say no more on the present occasion, but subjoin a few extracts 
from reviews and notices of the June number, by the leading papers of our principal cities :— 

From Morris and Will 
Mr. E. I. Sears has reason to be proud of 
pleasant for all Amer 


of the position his publication has gained, and it is 
cans to contemplate tl 

erly appreci 

refiaed taste 





8s Home Journal 





i-toved as his work is 
too often 


at, h t it is fully and prop 
ated by our people. We cannot or too highly commend it te readers of 
From the New York Daily Times 
The National Quarterly Review, for June, is an able and scholarly miscellany 
subjects of standard importance, rather than of temporary concerns 
guage and Literature,’’ ** Manufacture and 
we mig 


dealing with 
Arabian Lao 
other articles 
often found in our 


. > * 





use of Artificial Preci 
ht particularize, are all learned]; 


us Stones,’ and 
dly treated, and 
periodicals 


show research pot 


Frem the Cincinnati Gazette 
Good-humored, yet unsparing in its denunciation of ail shams progressive, but not destrue 
tive; learned, but never pedantic—the National Review has won its way to an honorable position 
among the periodicals of its class in Europe and America 
sorbed in the exigencies of the 






ata time. too, when 





mo men, ab 

crisis, have little leisure or inclination for the discussion of 

philosophical or literary topics, The triumph of Mr ars over such peculiar difficulties is the 
best testimony that can be given to the ability with wh 


b he has conducted his enterprise He 
has commanded success because, and only because, he deserved it 
From the Philadely hia F ress 
Taken as a whole, a better quarterly than this is not 
Sears, A. M., its editor and proprietor. has successfully 
difficulties, and much opposition 
is now established 








published anywhere Mr. E 
carried it throu 
irising out of bis resolve to be 
a guiding power in the republic of letters 
always looked for with high expectation 





ward | 
many 
) but it 
» advent is 


rh bad times 
just and fear not 

, & periodical wh 
ively joy 





and welcomed with 


From the Toronto Glide 





Its articles on classical subjects are ve ry ably written, while those on general t« pies manifest 
both vig of mind and readiness of pen The portion o 
new publications, and which. wes ispect, is under the 


f the Review devoted to the criticism of 
great impartiality and independence 


supervision of Mr. Sears himself, displays 
From the Boston Post 
An article on ‘‘Arabic Language and I yntains, as usual in this claas of arti 
this review, much research and sound learning. There is one thing 
notice in this publication, it is up to the times and, on all sut 
sion, it has the runniog facts of the day, the 


iterature sles in 
g in particular which we 
-cts which it takes up for discus 


80 that there is the light of the 
latest events thrown upon the points under discussion—this gives it a practical value to the 
man of the time 





latest transac 


, as well as to scholars 


From the Baltimore Daily American 
it is gratifying to find a work of this sort eminently national in its cha 
o party, and fearless in its advocacy of the best 





ter, and cringing te 
interests of the country 
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